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ONDON : WEDNESDAY, AUG. 20, 1862. 


QUNDAY EVENING BICENTENARY 
LECTURES. 


The Rev. J. R. KILSBY JONES vil deliver FOUR 


LECTURES on NON-SUBSCRIBERS to CREEDS, \ at 
TONBRIDGE CHAPEL, EUSTON-ROAD. 


Subjects :—Aug. 24. The Two Thousand; Aug. 31. Their 
Successors. | 


Services commence at half-past Six. 


ONGREGATION AL MEMORIAL HALL. 
COMMITTEE. 
JOINT TREASURERS. 
J. R. MILLS, Eeq., M. P. | JOSHUA WILSON, Eoq. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Rev. Dr. TIDMAN. Rev. GEO. SMITH. 
Rev. THOS. JAMES. JOHN MORLEY, Esq. 
R. J. KITCHENER, Esq. 


MEMBERS OF THE BICENTENARY COMMITTEE. 
Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN. Rev. J. C. GALLAWAY. 
Rev. Dr. FERGUSON. Rev. C GILBERT. 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. 


CONTRIBUTIONS ALREADY PROMISED. 


E s. d. 
J. R. Mills, Eeq., M. P. ee ere SS 
B. Morley, ° ‘ ° . 5 1,000 0 6 
Johu Morley, Esq, 13 „ 1,000 0 
Committee of the Congregational Union 1,000 0 0 
A Friend in Yorkshire . ge ‘ 500 0 0 
Joshua Wilson, Esq., Tunbridge Wells . 20) 0 0 
J. Kershaw, Eeq., M. F. ‘ „ 
Thomas Spalding, Esq., Hendon 100 0 0 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan ae see . . 100 0 0 
W. * E oa ° ° ° K , . 100 0 0 
Jos. Brown, BA. 5 % . 0 - 100 0 0 
H. Rutt, N ° 0 * * * ° 100 0 0 
Thomas Herbert, Eaq., Nottingham . 50 0 0 
Rev. George min ‘ ‘ ; „ 50 0 0 
Charles Reed, a ‘ . 50 0 0 
James Vallance, „Brighton „ 50 0 0 
T. R. Hill. Esq., Worcester „ 0 0 0 
James Cal ter, E69. ‘ . 500 0 0 
J. Alexander. Esq. ° „ 0 0 0 
Rev. J. Shedlock, M. A. . & 00 
T. E. Parson, Esq. ‘ „ 2% 00 
Alfred Rooker, Esq., Plymouth . . 25 0 0 
Joseph Won ner, E . 5 21 0 0 
B. R Thomson, Eg. 0 ; . 1010 0 
Rev. Dr. Ferguson n ‘ : „ 
J. G. Stapelton, Esq. . K . . „ 10 0 0 
W. M. Newton. es 3 5 
Rev. T. C. Hine and Congregation. 5 
Rev. J. Harrison, Eccles. “Saag oe a 
Two Ladies, by Rev. 1 Binney . „ 


Letters may be addressed to the Revs. George Smith and 
Thomas James, at the Congregational Library. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
HE AUTUMNAL MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD 


in LONDON in OCTOBER NEXT, for which the following 
arrangements are made :— 


On Monday Evening, October 6, 


a DEVOTIONAL MEETING will be held in the POULTRY 
CHAPEL, and an ADDRESS be delivered by the Rev. W. 
GUEST. of Taunton. 


On Tuesday Evening. 


a SOIREE at FREEMASONS’ HALL, SAMUEL MORLEY, 
Eag., in the Chair. | 


On Wednesday Evening. 


a PUBLIC BICENTENARY MEETING in ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, Piccadilly, JOHN REMINGTON MILLS, Eeq., M. P., 


in the Chair. 
On Thursday Evening. 


a SERMON will be preached in SL\EPNKY MEETING, by 
the Rev. J. C. HARRISON, after which the Lord's Supper 
will be administered. The Rev. JAMES PARSONS, of York, 
will preside at the Table. 


MEEIINOS for CONFERENCE on TUESDAY, WED- 
NESUAY, and THURSDAY Morvings, in the WEIGH- 
HOUSE CHAPEL, the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN to preside. 

Dinners will be provided on those days at the London Tavern. 

Parties and Delegates intending to be present are requested 
to signify the same forthwith to the Rev. G. Smith, at this 
Office, so that the Committee may know to what extent they 
shall have to provide for the reception of their friends in 
private families, and at the dinners. 


GEORGE SMITH, 
ROBERT ASHTON, } Seetetaries 


Congregational Library, August 13, 186 2. 


HE MIDNIGHT CRY.—The Committee of 
the Midnight Meetings send out men at night into the 
vicious scenes of the Haymarket, &c., from Ten p.m to Two 
a.m., with long placards, containing striking passages of 
Scripture in hand French. Hundreds stop and read. 
The cost each night is 108. fo. four men. 
Let the Gospel continue thus to be preached 
Will any friend meet the expense of one week's publications, 
or even one night? 
ConTr'suTIONS thankfully received by the Treasurer, Lieut - 


Col. John Worthy, 12, rr W.; and Mr. 


John Stabb, 27, Red Lion-square, W. C; the Bankers, Paget 
and Co., St. Paul's; or the Secretary, Mr. Theophilus Smith, 
27, Red Lion square, W. C. 


AN TEO, an active WORKING BAILIFF, 


without family, on a small Farm of 200 acres. He 
must * understand the Management of Stock and 


value of , : 
Mr, Denkin, Green Cryse, Hereford. 


Mi DLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
M TICKETS at Cheap Fares, available for One Calendar 
Month, are issued from the Midland Booking Office, King’s 
Cross, and other pave Stations, to SCOOTLAND—Euin- 
burgh, Glasgow, 8 * Perth, Aberdeen. &c. 

"IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKB DISTRICT—Windermere, Furne.s Abbey, Ulver- 
atone, Coniston, Penrith, Morcambe, Ingleton, &o. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES — Scarborough, 


\ Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, 
40. 


&0. 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 
Enquire at King's Cross for Tick«ts, via Midland Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1862. 


BANE of ENGLAND NOTES.— £1,500 
REWARD. WHERBASB the Directors of the BANK of 
ENGLAND have recently discovered that some of the Paper 
manufactured fur their Nv tes has bee» feloniously taken from 
the mille of Messrs. Portal and Co, at Laverstoke, near Whit- 
church, in Hampshire, and that such paper has been ured in 
the fabrication of F Notes, Notios is hereby ,iven that a 
REWARD of 500“. will be to any one who shall give 
such information as will | to the apprehension aud oun- 
viction of an n onncerned in the stealing of the paper ; 
and a FURT ER REWARD of 1, 0 Ol. will be paid to any 
one who shall give such information as will lead to the 
apprehension and convivtion of any person concerned in the 
farrivation of Forged Notes by means of such paper. Infor- 
mation to be given to Mr. Superintendent Hodgson, Police 
Office, Old Jewry, London, or to Mesars, Freshfields and New- 
man, 5, Bank Buildings, London. 
By order of the Directors, 
E. WELSH, Assistant Secretary. 
Bank of England, 146th August, 1862. 


AUTION.—BANK of ENGLAND NOTES. 
—The Directors of the Bank of England hereby give 
Notice, that it has recently come to their knowledge that 
some of the Paper manufactured for their Notes has been 
feioniourly taken from the Mills; and they desire to caution 
all Bankers, Money Changers, and other persons, in making 
payment by Bank of England Notes, not to depend upon the 
apparent genuineness of the Paper alone, but to examine with 
increased care the PRINTING al-o ; and in all cases, for their 
own protection. to obtain and preserve the Names of the per- 
sons from whom the Notes are reveived. 
* det WE tae . Secretary 
0 Ass t - 
Bank of England, 16th August, 1862. 


PERECENTOR WANTED for the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Bromley, Kent. 


oH stating qualifications, &c , to be addressed to 
Mr. F. Bean, High-street, Bromley, Kent, S. E. 


A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER, of 
middle lite, who has had many years’ experience as & 
Pastor in a rural district, is desirous of a RE-ENGVAGEMENT 
in a Jocality where he can find an active sphere of usefulness. 
References permitted to various ministers and gentlemen. 


nc 7 M. R. G., Messrs, Ward and Co, Paternoster-row, 
on. 


Lon 
WANTED, by a Man of Evangelical prin- 


ciples, and extensive experience in Village and Open- 
air Preaching. and the mission work generally, a SITUATION 
where he may be usefully ENGAGED in the LURD’S WORK. 
Good references given. 


Address, G. W., 71, High-steeet, Winchester. 


(| ‘RE PARENTS of a respectable YOUTH, 


Sixteen years of age. wish to hear of an opening for him 
as APPRENTIUK, or otherwise. 


Address, B. B.,“ Hereford. 


O DRAPERS.—A pushing YOUNG MAN 
WANTED IMMEDIAIELY. A Diesenter. 


Apply to J. Bentall, Farnham, Surrey. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A 


VACANCY for a revpectable YOUTH as an APPREN- 
TICE to the GENERAL DRAPKRY TRADE, whee he 
would be treated as one of the family. A small premium re- 


quired, 
Apply to F, King, Royston, Herts. 


O GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, 
a respectable YOUNG MAN. Twenty-one to twenty- 
four years of age. 


Apply to Nunneley and Co., Market Harborough. 


nnn. a JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a 
family GROCERY TRADE. 


Address, givin salary, ref , Will Bray, 
81. n here a : 


1 IRONMONGE RS“ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, a respectable, experienced ASSISTANT, 
; — man of business, of Christian principles, Baptist 


Apply, stating age, references, salary, &0, to Mr. Shalders, 
Ironmonger, Southampton. 


HOM@OPATHIC PHYSICIAN, residing 
ham mmo E- 

CEIV 6 pee his Leue 085 E ar 100 LADIES as 

eae, tae Maen Ohl be tout tan der 

ment. 

Turkish bath on the premises. The use ofa carriage if desired. 


| 12 Dr. 91 Claremont House, Brixton, B., or to Dr. 


ANTED, a Pious Person as GUV ERNESS 

in a eaman’s family. Will be required to take 

charge of the Children, also assist. in Needlework 8 
French, and Drawing required. Salary, 12d. per annum, 


Address, Alpha,” . Nonoonformist ” Office. 


YDENHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, ROCH- 
FORD, ESSEX. Principal—Mr GBORGS FuSTER, 
Terms, 201. per annum. at Mr. H. F. Hootoun’s, 51, 
Bush-lane, Cannuon-street. 


N. B. Rochford is\half-an hour's ride from Southend. 


RIDPORT, DORSET.—Mra, CANNON 
widew of the late Rev. Charles Cannon) offers her 
Establishment to the notive of those parents who desire for 
their daughters a refined educstion, based on pure Scriptural 
principles, The situation is peculiarly healthy. | 
Prospectuses sent on application, and references given. 


RIGHTON.—BOARD and EDUCATION 
tur YOUNG GENTLEMEN, ARUNDBL HUUSK 
CLIFTON-KYUAL. Terms very moderate Pupils have — 
the Senior and Junior Oxford and Camuridge School Bxami- 


nations. A Prospectus on applicatiun to Mr. SAMUEL 
EVs RSHED. 


RANFORD HALL SCHOOL, near 
HOUNSLOW, W. 

Pupils are soundly taught every branch of a business 

education. Terme moderate, An APPRENTICE or ARTIULSD 

PUPIL WANTED. | : 


Apply to the Principal, Mr. George Verney. 


DUCATION.—ARUNDEL HOUSE, 
WEST MALLING, near MAIDSTON®S, KENT. 
Mr. DIPLOUK seeks to impart a solid education based 
upon Christian principles, 
© locality is pleasant and healthy—the treatment kind 
and jiberal. Terms from Eighteen to Twenty-twu Guineas 


per annum, 
References to Parents of Pupils, 


HE COMMITTEE of the BIRMINGHAM 
SCHOLASTIC INS TITUTION PLACE the sONS of 
MINISTERS whom they receive in the R-v. T. H. MORGAN'S 
SCHOOL, at SHIREKLAND HALL, BIRMINGHAM, where 
the Sous of Laymen are also Educated. \ 


School will RE OPEN Juty 40. | 
For pertioulam respecting Ministers’ Sons, application should 


be made to the Sevre of the Institution, the Rev. R. A. 
DAVIES, Smethwick. eee 5 


Information about other Pupils may be obtained 
from the Principal, at Shireland Hall. 


Sizteen of Mr. Morgan's Pu have passed the Ozford 
Examination. ae 


DUCATION in GERMANY, Conducted 
by the Rev. A DAMMANN, D b., F H 8., Member of 
he Evanyelical Communion, and res ding at HAMELN, near 
Hanover. This In titutlon, succesefuliy conducted for the 
last seventeen years, affuriis rare advautages tor young Gentie- 
men preparing tor the Universities or commercial lise. Par- 
toular attention is paid to the oultivatiun of the Mving 
languages, Gerwan and F.euvh being the medium of iustruc- 
tion and communication, 
Ko erences -re permitted to,— 
Rev. Dr. F W. Krummacher, Berlin. 


and Prismatic Fountain 8 le. Beautiful Disediving 
Views, illustrating London in Ancient and Modern lim 
Paris as it is. The Holy Land. Concerts by the BRUUSIL 
FAMILY, See weekly programme of eight pages. Open 
from Eleven to Five, and haif-past Six to Tea. mission ls, 


ESTERN AUSTRALIA COTTON COM- 
PANY (Limited), 
Supported by the leading firma in Lancashire, and with an 
influential and practicable Board of Directors, 
Deposit on application, 6s. per Share. 


For full Prospectu:es ly to the Bankers, The Alliance, 
London and Livery J, aa the Union, eater; to the 


Brokers, Messrs. man aud Dobi ee, 2, Royal 33 
buildings; or Messrs Wolfeuden and Sons, . to 

Solicit.re, Messrs. Desborough, Young, aud Desborough, 6, 
Size-lane, or to Mr. Reed, Scoretary pro, tem., 11, Tokenbouse- 


yard, London. 


ONDON HOM@OUPATHIC II 
GREAT ORMOND-STREET, W. e 


The BOARD of MANAGEMENT earnestly BEG 5 
from the Friends of Homeopathy, and e ly fre 
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SPECIAL AND URGENT 
(CERISTIAN BLIND RELIEF SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1843. 


There is great distress among the poor oreanity of 
any could believe, who have not the oP. 


mittee among th 

the Times of 15 21 22nd of January, relative to the manage- 
— of benevolent societies. Subscriptions or Donations will 
be be acknowledged in the Times and other newspapers. 


N APPEAL to the FRIENDS of HOME 
MISSION 


HOME MISSIONARY STATION, 
CHURCH STRETTON, SHROPSHIRE. 

The District embraces Leebotwood, 9 All — 
Zaton - under - Hey wood, Ticklerton, and C 

The facts in connexion with the ct cake are as fol- 

ows :— 

It embraces a distance of thirteen miles, with a population 
of above 4,000, with no Dissenting P cree in the whole Dis- 
trict. The inhabitants, though Sree manifest a 
desire to hear the Gospel preached; and, with the Divine 
blessing, ao ew has resulted from the labours of a Mis- 
sionary cottagers and villagers. Extract of Journal 
for the past ear :—Religious services held, 160; tracts dis- 
tributed, 1,000; hours of visiting, 700 ; number of copies of the 
New Testament given, 42. 

The work of the Missionary is to visit the cottages, to read 
the Sori and pray with the sick, distribute religious 
religious services in the cottages at times as 


He has to d for support in his arduous labours to 
the sympathy of ian friends in the district r 
places, A Sires oF Srones pas age Veen p purchased 


for the 
of erec a Free Inde t Place of Worshi — 
eer n which — have the et Ohvin 
preached to them -a place much needed. Therefore the friends 
pe mo tagline tte Benge: Missions to aid them with 


to carry out the above undertaking. The expense of 
ite erection will cost 2501. 


References can be obtained from Mr. Thomas Beamond, All 
— 2 J. Bevan, Paper Mills, Longnor; Mr. R. Burgwyn, 


All communications and donations addressed to the Mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Mr. Cooper, All Stretton, Church Stretton. 


All Stretton, Church Stretton, Shropshire, 
N. 1862, 


BONUS YEAR. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
81, CORNHILL, 


AND 


70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 
Tnstituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D, 1714. 
DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, 40. 


n 4 

8. Preston Child, Kay. * 

William Gilp en. Spencer Smith, " 

John Hibbert, kg W. oster White, gf = 

Thomas Lewis, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Kad, Ald, 

FIRE. 

Common Insurance .. .. ls. 6d. per cent.) when the sum 
Hazardous do cc RE wo | amounts to 
— — aitis oo GR, - ps 3002. 


Farming Stock, 4s, per cent., if no Steam Engine is used on 
the Farm, ay with the use thereof allowed. 


LIFE, 
Annual Premiums for Assuring 1001, at the following ages: 


16 10 any of the Agents. 


BON Us—Four- Ath, or Eighty per cent. of the Office Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured every Seven years, thus giving 
them nearly all the advantages of a Mutual Company, but 
without any risk or liability whatever, es in Mutual Uffices 
is borne exclusively by the Assured, and in 

0 ae influential . 
accugiulated invested capital now exceeds the sum of 
015 X ant U Proposal had of t the 
Prospectus and Forms of can be any o 
n ; or at the Chief Untices, 
for Agencies are requested, 


W. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), 6, 
LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
Capital—3, 000, 000/, 


— 
accounts opened with all persons properly intro- 
and interest allowed on minimum sents ry oon 

received on deposit, at call, or for fixed. periods, at 


— — of 104. and upwards received from the public. 
effected in all descriptions of 


— 


— — — 
accounts, receives dividends on shares — foreign 
fp tps he Ved King oof — 

o 


N * Letters of Credit issued to all parts of 
The agency of Country and F Banks undertaken, and 
every o description of usiness transacted, 


RTES DE VISITES PORTRAITS of 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS, Photographed and 

by Frederic Jones, 146, Oxford-etreet, London, W, 

(nearly opposite Bond-strect). 1s, each, free for 13 stamus, 


The Rev. waitin LAN DELS. 


Cartes de Visites taken daily, 12 for 12s, 


the Union by a 


NEW 


COMPRISING CHECKS, STRIPES, CHENES, AND POMPADOUR, £1 8s, 
ANY MIXTURE OF COTTON, AND 


FANCY 


SILKS. 


6d. FOR TWELVE YARDS WIDE WIDTH, 1 8 FREE FROM 
THOROUGHLY GOOD IN QUALITY, 


I CERT FADS. 
PETER ROBINSON’S 


URNtIMI TED sTocKR OF 
| 105, 104, 105, 106, 107, AND 108, 


SstLKS AND DRB&SEs. 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 


EXTRAORDINARY 


REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICE OF 


SUMMER 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


MANTLES, MUSLINS. 


MOHAIRS, POPLIN 8, Koe. 


Tae demand for these goods having been 80 


greatly 8 by the — wet and = weather, manufacturers, in 


consequence, not finding a market for their stocks, Ee, have been eoengelied to sell at a great sacrifice 


ALLAN 


AND 


C O., 


AVAILING THEMSELVES OF THE ADVANTAGES OF CASH, HAVE JUST EFFECTED SOME VERY LARGE PURCHASES 41 


FULLY THIRTY PER CENT. UNDER RECENT PRICES. 


Ladies are invited to an immediate inspection of these goods, which are in the newest sty! d ivolude such : 
to ensure their meeting with exactly what they require. yies, an ude such a variety as 


A. and Co. are showing the superior Spanish and Pusher” Lace Shawls; aleo a beautiful Selection of 
HONITON AND EMBROIDERED SETS, COLLARS, SLEEVES, AND CHEMISETTES, 
As Exhibited in their respective Classes in the International Exhibition, 
FOR WHICH PRIZE MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED. 


1 
69, 70, and 71, 


ST. PAUL S- CHURCHNY ARD. 


b 


j 


} 


Hane BRASS and IRON 


222 


Polished Deal and Japan 


HYDROTHERAPEUTICS—BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


[HIS is one of the most complete Establishments in England for the reception of Patients and 
Sivivdeds Bae ne nating Duen't and detailed description of BEN RHYDDING, and its extensive grounds, apply to the House 


BED- 

STBAULS.—HBAL and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain 

large Assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 

B 2 ly gg: with | 
rasa Moun tly Ja on 

steads for Servants ;. 8 descriptio of Wood Bedstead that | 

is manufactured, in — Rick, Walnut-tree Wood 


all fitted with Bedding and | 
— complete, as feu a as every description of 


HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, 
as well as of 150 different artioles of Bedroom Furniture, sent 
free by post. 


HEAL and SON, Loge weed „ Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W 


UANOFONTES , EXTRAORDINARY, 
pg and RE’s, * ishopaga 


We rennen 
w a 
grand, 8 and — fal quality of tone that stands unri- 
ces from Eighteen Guineas. Firat-class pianos 

for hire, with « easy terms of purchase, 
MODEL 


PYOLEIEN'S EXHIBITION 
PIANO has caused a great sensation 


perfect an instrument at such a very low price). Buy of the 
manufacturer, — * 
H. TOLKIEN, 27, King William- street, London- bridge. 


Established Thirty years. 


for with opti f te 
Pianofortes Lr 10 on o r rms. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


EA SAFES AT HALF-PRICE.— 

vincial Insurance a gpk lately amalga- 

a London office, and use for a 

number of Wrought fon Fire. Safes and 

at the chief and branch offices, ha ve 

e yo Re alg be sold for half their 
original cost. They were al made to order for the Compan 

at the Vulcan Works, Birmingham, in 1861, 1 U. go 

been in use eight months, and are warranted FIRE and 

BURGLAR PROOF. A printed description of the various 

—_ inside fittings, cost 1 price of each Safe and 

2 sent 8 with M‘Kenna, Morris, and Co.'s Illus- 


og +e 


every respect and satisfactory, may be returned with- 
out any cost w to the party ordering it. 


For full particulars, A —̃ wee On 


Vulcan Safe Works, Cumber 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, ls, 


An essential article of diet, recommended A 22 
eminent authorities, and adopted by the best families. 


TRADE MARK, 


pared by a 2 a ee oe ience Bie 
— and from Maize careful 1 
choicest It is ey eager — 1 —— and is 
guaranteed to keep sweet for years in any climate. 

Its uses are :—Pudd 28 Blancmange, Cakes, &., 
and for t supper or breakfast, and especially suited to the 


delicacy of children and invalids: for all the uses of Arrow- 
root—to the very beat of which it is preferred—it is prepared 
in the usual way. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted, 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH | aay 


in the 
musical world (there never having been made so beautiful and | 


H A 1 8 eS BA O I. 
MUMMERY BROTHERS, 
438, OXFORD-STREET. 


L T. AND . SMITH’S ESSENCE of 
e COFFEE gives instantaneously a delicious Cup of 
4— * d 2s. Son skate respectable 8 be ‘Cagle A 
ottles at is, an te, 
and Italian warehousemen,.—69, ——— . City, 


| London, and 21, Duke-street, Edinburgh. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, SOLD 


| = in PACKETS by 2,280 AGENTS. 


The Chief Commissioner of the Sanitary Report visited the 
t the PURE TEA imported by HORNIMAN 


Docks to inspec 
and CO., LONDON, from having on inves found that 
mann teas in general use are covered by the ese with an 


| objectionable powdered colour, which is drank when the tea is 
made. Horniman's Tea being imported uncoloured, the 
Chinese cannot off brown flavourlcsa so ; ognaequently, 
this Pure Tea 3 delicious, and w olesome. Price 
88. Sd., 46., and 4s, 4d. per Ib. 


) 1— ROYAL OSBORNE MIXTURE of 
TEAS, 
UNDER ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
Granted to 
MESSRS. FRANKS, SON, AND CO., 
May be obtained at their Warehouses, 


14, LITTLE TOWER-STREET, CITY. 


The principal medical authorities, and the most influential 
Senne published throughout the United Kingdom, bear the 
following unequivocal testimony as to its claims on public 


favour :— 
Professor Brande says:—‘‘The odour and flavour of the 
Teas are unexceptionable.” 


Dr. A. H. Hassall remarks They are perfectly genuine, 
selected from the choicest kinds, and of very superior quality 


d flavour.” 
272 pe and in 1 The coveted 
f — heat ci obe. 
The : render Tee a greater favourite than ever.” 
—Morn Herald. 
* — ar of excellence and nens. Grooer Journal. 


„A novelty in this department of trade, and eminently con- 
ducive to the object aimed at. —110 


rning Star 
— worthy the attention of the public. „Sunday 


tim 
b Porobasers may be sure of a r and genuine article, 
at a moderate ste og „Illustrated — 5 News, 
4% The mixture is reall Ps superior, and well deserving 
blic patronage.” —Ci 
1 Senne. Franke’ Pot ye he to the public that often- 
and much-coveted boon—‘a good cup of tea. 


tlas. 
la: H 4 * 5 Aly Raul. r strength and aroma 

a remar © degrees. — Wee „ 

Strong an harshness, and superior in quality and 
e advine our lady readers to give it à trial.”—Christian 
h that can be desired by the lovers of the cheer- 

„Universal News. 

ag — first-class Tea at a reasonable It has 
deser Vedly achieved a high reputation amongst the aristocracy.” 
—John Bull. 


* Unequalled for purity, strength, fragrance, and delicacy of 

our. — Patriot. 

eber re this delicious beverage, and bear testimony 
i rit — 

my „epa 10 058 Teas, even when sold at higher prices, 
many @ to strength, fragrance, and delicacy of flavour.” — 
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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


HOW THE OLD ORIGINAL SHOP 
LIBELS ITS RIVALS. 


For some time past, it has been our intention 
to bring under review the spirit exhibited by 
the bishops, archdeacons and common clergy of 
the Established Church in reference to the 
Burial Bills that have recently come before 
Parliament. We do not care to discuss the bills 
themselves that of last Session being worthless 
for any other purpose than a very limited and 
very timid assertion of a principle. We never 
took much interest in them for their own sake. 
We have never been able to stir in our minds 
any such feeling about them as a real practical 

ievance usually excites, Hence, our notices 
of what has been said and done on the subject, 
in the House of Commons, have been but slight. 
We have said but little hitherto, and that little 
has not expressed any great earnestness, But, 
just in proportion to the comparative triviality of 
the object sought, has been our amazement at 
the violent opposition to it by men pretending to 
a character for Christian liberality. The bitter- 
ness of that opposition, the modes in which it has 
expressed itself, the sentiments on which it 
grounded itself, and the loudness and universality 
of its protestations, constitute, we do not hesitate 
to affirm, a terrible scandal to religion. We 
doubt whether anything more disgraceful, more 
offensive to God, more deeply imbued with an 
anti-christian spirit, has been chargeable upon 
the clerical body during the last century. We 
have been taken to task for the vehemence with 
which we have urged our objections to politico- 
ecclesiasticism. The strongest language we ever 
used respecting it, is mild in comparison of the 
conduct of the clergy in re to the Burial 
Bills—and when the people of this country open 


their eyes, as sooner or latter most certainly they 


will, to the merits of this particular controversy, 
they will blush for shame at the pious hoax 
which has been palmed upom them by their 
legally authorised spiritual instructors, — 

We have copied into our columns, from time 
to time, extracts relating to this question from 
episcopal and archidiaconal charges, from speeches 
made at Church Congresses, and from pamphlets 
published by individual clergymen. We are, 
therefore, amenable to the recollections of most 
of our readers. What, now, has been the com- 
mon tenor of their observations on the more 
recent Burial Bill of Sir Morton Peto? Have 
they not alluded to it as an almost unparalleled 
atrocity ? Have they not described it as a gross 
outrage upon the religious sensibilities of mem- 
bers of the Church of England? Have they 
not characterised it as the most signal proof yet 
given by Dissenters of their aggressive and 
rapacious designs? Why, a stranger to the 
facts of the case might conclude from the tone 
and terms of these vile effusions—we can use no 


722 cozened of its rega 


og | tolerate a violation o 


mand that could never have been put forward 
by men who recognise the commonest obligations 
of morality. God bas been thanked that by 
means of this outrage, Churchmen of all parties, 
clerical and lay, have risen up in defence of their 
venerable and apostolic Church—as though the 
brightness of their virtue had been brought out by 
the fire of persecution. Bishops have comforted 
themselves, their clergy, and the — that 
low as is the point to which the indifferentism of 
the age has sunk religious feeling, it has not been 
for the sanctities of the 
Christian’s last 1 and that it will not 
the tomb. The quickest 
and most susceptible of man’s pessions have been 
appealed to for the purpose of shielding from 
possible desecration the graves of those whom 
they once loved, and whose bodies they com- 
mitted to the dust in the hope that their repose 
would be undisturbed until the final resurrection. 
This is the kind of trash which Bishops and 
Archdeacons have not been ashamed to minister 
to the prejudices of their clergy and laity, touch- 
ing the changes recently sought in the laws of 
England regulating the Burial of the dead. 
Well, now let us look for a moment or two at 
what those proposed changes are. The Dissent- 
ers, be it observed, sought nothing whatever that 
could have been justly interpreted by the most 
squeamish and superstitious of the Church laity 
as a trespass upon their rights, or even as a rea- 
sonable offence to their feelings. We can under- 
stand the possibility of men’s carrying their 
sectarian exclusiveness beyond the limits of the 
present life. We can understand, although 
we are unable to respect, the attachment of 
importance by Protestants to the consecration 
of their burial-grounds. There is something in- 
telligible in the bigotry of Spain which refuses 
interment in consecrated ground to the bodies of 
those who, when living, were regarded by the 
Catholic Church as heretics. There would also 
be something intelligible in the discomfort of 
Churchmen at the idea of being deprived of that 
holy charm which the walking of a 3 
its boundaries is believed to impart to an English 
parochial graveyard, or of 2 obliged to look 
forward to a chance of being laid side by side 
with an Independent or a Baptist. But the 
Burial Bill contemplated no such alteration of 
the existing law as these possibilities ne § 
The Dissenters did not ask that parish Church- 
yards (of which the fee-simple is in all the 
parishioners without res to their theological 
or ecclesiastical faith) should be desecrated. 
They were not so churlish as to desire to break 
the episcopal spell, whatever that may be, in 
order that their dead might rest in peace. They 
did not seek to establish the right to bury their 
deceased friends in the ground belonging to the 
parish, and set apart and kept iu order by the 
parish for that special purpose. They have that 
4 already. The common law gives it them. 
If they are not Baptists, they have even a legal 
right to claim the services of the clergyman. 
Churchmen, therefore, if they shrink from being 
laid in a grave contiguous to that of a Dissenter 
(which we take leave to doubt), must seek inter- 
mentinsome cemetery where there is adistinction 
between consecrated and unconsecrated soil—for 
the parochial burial yards have indiscriminately, 
and from time immemorial, admitted all comers. 
What, then, did Dissenters want! what was the 
outrage they sought to inflict on their Church 
neighbours? What was the violation of sanctity 
of which they would, if not restrained, have been 
r 1 They desired mark the wickedness of 
the thing! they actually desired that as they 
had a vested interest in the churchyard, and a 
common-law right to inter their dead therein, 
they might also avail themselves of such religious 
ministrations, and adopt such funeral rights, as 
would be most in accordance with their views and 
feelings. This isall they ask. This is the sum 
of their offence. And the clergy, both dignified 


We have stated the case. To go thoroughly 
into its merits would exceed the limits we usually 
assign to ourselves in a single paper. But we 
intend to follow up this subject whithersoever 
it may conduct us. We may possibly be 3 
to recur to it more than once, twice, or thrice. 
It is time to lay bare the despicable meanness 
which is at the bottom of this Burials’ Bill oppo- 
sition, for it is nothing more nor less than an 
affair of THE SHOP. 


AUGUST 24, 1762. 
THE COMMEMORATION OF THE CENTENARY. 


On Sunday next, August 24th, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which the Ejected Ministers 
were compelled to relinquish their benefices, the 
churches of the Nonconformists in England and Wales 
will resound with a testimony concerning their ancestors, 
faithfulness to conscience, This Passover of English 
history will, there can be no doubt, be worthily and 
fittingly kept. There was a time, however, when it was 
not kept,—when it was almost forgotten, and almost 
altogether ignored. This was on August 24th, 1762, 
But, as the Jews had their Ezra, so had the Noncon- 
formists of England their Orton. One voice and, as far 
as we know, one voice only, was raised on that day. The 
place was Shrewsbary ; the voice was that of the pupil, 
assistant, friend, and biographer of Doddridge—the 
Rev. Job Orton. Mr. Stoughton, in his exquisite 
pencil sketch of the author of the Family Expositor,” 
calls him the loved and faithful Orton, and such he 
was. He was faithful, however, to far more than the 
memory of Doddridge. The memory of the Two Thou- 
sand was to bim a source of life and strength, and so he 
determined that though all England besides should be 
silent on the day that witnessed the hundredth anni- 
versary of their testimony, he at least would lift up his 
voice. 

We believe there is no separate copy of Orton’s sermon 
now in existence. It is not included in any of his col - 
lected works, and it is not to be found in any public 
library—not even in the British Museum. Fortunately, 


however, it was reprinted in the London Christian 


Instructor, or Congregational Magazine, for May and 
June, 1823, and to the copy of it there preserved we are 
indebted for such of the materials of this sketch as relate 
to the sermon itself. 

We are under obligations to Orton, however, for more 
than this. To his suggestion we owe that mine of 
biography and history, ‘‘ Palmer's Nonconformist Me- 
morial.” Ina letter to Palmer, to be found at the end 
of the second volume of Orton’s Practical Works 
(p. 640), under date of Feb. 24th, 1772, we find him 
writing as follows: — I have been principally employed 
this winter in reading Baxter’s Life, Calamy’s Abridge- 
ment of it and Continuation, with some other tracts 
about the Ejected Ministers. These books always give 
me pleasure, though at the same time they shame and 
humble me. It is very much to be wished that some 
person would republish Calamy’s Account, incorporating 
his Continuation with it, and leaving out everything 
that is now become uninteresting. Nothing can be 
more striking and awakening than the lives of such 
men. I much long to have it done, and I think there 
would be no great difficulty in doing it.” Mr. Palmer 
says, in a note to this letter, that he took up this 
suggestion, but that he found it not so easy of execution 
as Orton had supposed. We further learn from a life 
of Orton, evidently from the pen of Palmer, published 
in the Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine for May, 
1795, that this work was not only suggested by Orton, 
but that it was ‘‘ executed according to his direction.” 

Orton’s letters give us another and a most interesting 
glimpse into his personal sympathies with the Ejected, 
as well as into an old provincial celebration, hitherto 
unheard of, of Bartholomew’s-day. And what do our 
readers say to a proposal made some ninety years ago 
for a Bartholomew Society and country lectures? There 
is nothing new under the sun, for bere we have the 
work of the Congregational and United Central Com- 
mittees plainly foreshadowed. At that time, however, 
the Society and lectures” consisted of one person 
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only, and never got any further. The following is a 


copy of a letter to Palmer, dated June 22, 1775 aer 
I know not what to do with my sermon on the Ejected 
; whether I shall print it in a volume or b 
itself. . . I very much wonder, when I Was a, child, 
that no more notice was taken of Bartholomew's Day 
by the Dissenters, as I had heard so much of it from my 


grandfather and other pious relations and aged Chris- 
tians. Oldbury | | hs this neighbourh ' used to 
be preached in the week in which August 24 fell, and 
was instituted on purpose to commemorate these eminent 


considered their case. 
Ne Tcl bo fen Wi 
when they preashed this lecture, to Bese iP w the 
intention of it, and they did so, much to the pleasure 
and edification of the hearers. I very much like your 
scheme for a Bartholomew Society and country lectures. 
I attempted to establish such lectures when at Shrewe- 
bury, and preached two or three times at several places 
in a year, which was the means of doing good and in- 
creasing our interest, but I could not get my brethren 
long to concur. | 

The names of these “ brethren” have not come down 
to posterity. It is only a brave and strong barque that 
will live through even a hundred years ! 

Orton preached his sermon. ‘‘I thought,” he says, in 
a letter incidentally quoted in a note to an article in the 
Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine for April, 1794, 1 
thought the subject then peculiarly seasonable, and the 
rather as many of my congregation (at Shrewsbury)—I 
suppose near fifty, and some of them the most respect- 
able persons amongst us—were descended from these 
honourable confessors. I was very much Solicited to 
publish it. Isometimes wish it were printed in a cheap 
form, to distribute among the lower class of Dissenters, 
who know little or nothing of their Dissenting ancestors, 
and of the ground of their and our separation from the 
Church,” 

What a text he took! He was a brave man, or he 
would not have chosen such words as these (2 Chron. xi. 
14—16):—“ Fork THE LEVITES LEFT THEIR SUBURBS 
AND THEIR POSSESSIONS AND CAME TO JUDAH AND 
JERUSALEM: FOR JEROBOAM AND HIS SONS HAD CAST 
THEM OFF FROM EXECUTING THE PRIEST'S OFFICE UNTO 
THE LonDb . . AND AFTER THEM OUT OF ALL THE 
TRIBES OF ISRAEL SUCH AS SET THEIR HEARTS TO SEEK 
THE LorD Gop oF ISRAEL CAME TO JERUSALEM TO 
SACRIFICE UNTO THE LORD GOD OF THEIR FATHERS.” 
The sermon is what a sermon from such a text on such a 
subject should be. He remarks, at the commencement, 
that it is so many years since our fathers separated 
from the Church of England, that many are but little 
acquainted with the history and ground of Dissent, but 
that it was very desirable, for many and weighty reasons, 
that they should not content themselves to continue in 
the worship and practice of their fathers without knowing 
the ground of their separation, and understanding the 
principles on which they professed to act.” He there- 
fore proposed to present his hearers with a history of 
this great separation, and then show what lessons were 
to be learned from so memorable an event. 

1. He would give them some account of the persons 
whose case they were to consider. This he does in few 
words; summing up their characters as holy, godly, con- 
sistent, cultivated, and learned men, not one of whom 
was ejected for immorality, scandal, or insufficiency.” 

2, Inform them why they were turned out of their 
livings. This, he says, was not for denying any of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, not for immorality, 
nor for any disaffection or disloyalty. He judges the 
true reason to have been that the King was a Catholic 
at heart, and intended to bring in Popery; the avowed 
reason was because they would not comply with the Act 
of Uniformity. He then goes over the grounds of their 
objection to the Prayer-book, relating to reordination of 
bishops, and to the ‘‘unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and everything contained in and prescribed by the Book 
of Common Prayer.” He admits that, as is well known, 
some would have consented to the use of a Liturgy for 
peace’ sake ; but they could not submit to be tied down 
to it, and not one of them preferred it. Their objec- 
tions to the administration of Baptism, and to the dis- 
tinction between bishops and presbyters, are also 
referred to. They also objected, he says, to take the 
oaths of canonical obedience, or swear to be subject to 
their ecclesiastical superiors, and especially to swear 
that it was unlawful, on any pretence whatever, to take 
up arms against the King. And so they chose to cast 
themselves upon Providence, rather than wound their 
consciences and sin against God.” 

3. He asks them to consider what they suffered for 
their Nonconformity. Under this head, the preacher 
briefly touches on their loss of income, on the prohibi- 
tions to preach or keep school, on the Five Mile Act, 
and on the Conventicle Act. We have some of us,” 
he adds, heard with our ears, and our fathers have 
told us, what they and theirs suffered in consequence of 
these cruel laws.“ 

4, He would mention some consequences that followed 
their ejectment. So he tells how God took care of 
them and their families in a wonderful manner ;” what 
kindnesses they received, and, because they saw no 
authority the civil magistrate had to silence them, while 
they were loyal subjects,” how most of them went on 

preaching. The people, he adds, adhered to them, and 
their zeal and courage were applauded by their Pro- 
testant brethren abroad. The following paragraph deals 


ph omg ae of the Ejected Ministers to the earlier 


They established an interest in opposition to Church 


| 


ny and unscriptural impositions, which subsists to 

is day. Bishop Burnet told Mr. Howe that he thought 
there w be no Dissenters after the Ejected Ministers 
were dead. Mr. Howe thought otherwise, as the separa- 
tion did not depend upon men, but upon principles; 
and he thought right. These conscientious men have 
been called the founders of the Dissenting interest; and 
in some measure they were so. But the Puritans were 
Dissenters before there were some separate 


10 = for e reformation, — 
ntinued to h in troublous times in p 
vate, hen a tole n was granted they thought 


themselves to set up separate societies ; and 
as most of that owe and their followers’ objections 
against Conformity still continue in full force, and there 
appears no disposition in this Government to remove 
them, there are many yet left who think it their duty 
not to conform, but to use the libes¥y Government 
grants. 

He then calls upon the people resolutely to support 
and' adorn that interest for which their fathers heavily 
suffered :— } 

It is the cause that makes the martyr. We are not to 
adhere to their principles because they suffered for 
them, though that is a presumption in their favour, 
but because we have examined and proved them, and 
found them to be Scriptural and right. These principles 
did not die with them, for they are founded on the 
Word of God, on the sufficiency of Scripture as a rule 
of faith, worship and practice, the supreme authority of 
Christ as sole lawgiver and King in his church, and the 
inalienable right of privatejudgment. These will stand the 
test of an impartial inquiry, and (as Mr. Locke told 
Dr. Calamy) while the Dissenters’ keep close to these 
principles, will justify their separation from any 
Established National Church. 


An earnest exhortation closes the discourse. Let it 
be our care,” he says, not only to be possessed of the 


principles of the Ejected, but of their temper and spirit; 


their fidelity, patience, meekness, courage, zeal, self- 
denial, contempt of the world, and concern for the 
trath and power of religion. If we want these, we are 
only the shadows of what they were.” : 

Was not this a worthy although the sole commemora- 
tion of ahundred years ago? Bolder words will 
no man speak next Sunday.“ If all be only as bold as 
this man, who then apparently stood alone, the Dis- 
senters of England, so far as the work of that day is con- 
cerned, will be clear of guilt concerning the Church. 

After Orton wrote, something was done to keep fresh 
and green the memory of the Ejected. Palmer pub- 
lished the Memorial,“ and afterwards his Pietas 
Ecclesia.” Towgood did them justice, and so did 
Toulmin, who, before he wrote his history, published 
a sermon on the subject in the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Magazine” for 1794. In 1818 it was recommended in 
the London Christian Instructor” that sermons should 
be preached in commemoration of the event. The 
recommendation was not carried out. Until 1862, the 
best commemoration for a hundred years was that of 
“faithful Orton.” Such a man and his work will be 
found worth remembering when we hereafter think of 
the Ejected. 


THE BICENTENARY OF 1662. 
FAREWELL SUNDAY. 


Last Sunday, the 17th of August, being the anni- 
versary of the day on which many of the ejected 
ministers took leave of their flocks, inthe year 1662, 
the Rev. T. Binney preached at the Weigh-house 
in commemoration of the event, and with especial re- 
ference to the first pastor of the Weigh-house Church, 
who was one of the Bartholomew Confessors. Mr. Bin- 
ney announced as his text Hebrews xi. 4, He being 
dead, yet speaketh,” and after a few explanatory 
remarks, proceeded thus :— 


Whatever it may behove others to say, we of this 
* need make no apology for referring to the 
year 1662, and claiming kindred with the men wha then 
retired from the National Establishment. One of these 
men gathered around him some of the members of his 
old flock, met with them in private, formed them into 
a society, continued in this way their Christian fellow- 
ship and sacramental communion, and so laid the 
foundation of that church which now worships within 
these walls. It has existed ever since. It has had its 
vicissitudes, its various fortunes, its growth and decline, 
its ing and revival, its enlarged activities, its modi- 
fication, doubtless, of sentiment and opinion ; but still, 
here it is, the same church that was founded two 
hundred years ago, by that ejected parish priest 
who was its first pastor; the same in lineal ecclesias- 
tical descent, the same substantially in its Evan- 
gelical belief, its method of worship, and its administra- 
tion of Christ’s institutions and ordinances, We need 
say no more to justify our Bicentenary Commemoration. 
Nor will many words be required satisfactorily to explain 
our referring to the 1 this morning. The Act of 
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Uniformity received the | Assent on 9th of May, 
1662. It required of every one who would continue in 
the ministry of the Estab ent, that, some time before 


the 24th day of August following, he should give and de- 
clare his “‘ assent and consent” to all and every thing in 
the Book of Common Prayer, as revised by Convocation, 
and accepted by Parliament. But in 1662, the 24th of 
August fell on a Sunday, just as it does this year, the 
preceding Sunday, therefore, the 17th of the month, 
answering to this very day, was the last Sunday on which 
any of the clergy who were unable to conform could 
address their flocks. Hence, on the 17th it was, and not 
on the 24th, that most of those who remained in their 
livings till August, preached their farewell sermons, and 
p Moe in one sense, their public ministry. On that day, 
the aged and venerable man to whose pastoral relation 
to this church I have just referred, preached to his old 
congregation for the last time. On that day numbers of 
others, throughout the metropolis, and in the country 


at large, did the same. The discourses of some of them 
were preserved and published. I purpose this morning, 
as the most appropriate mode of commemorating both 
the time and the men, to refer to what was taking place. 
especially in London, THIS DAY, two hundred years ago, 
and to the spirit and demeanour of those who, on that 
trying occasion, were the observed of all observers, 


Mr. Binney then proceeded to say, that he should 
first notice the interval between May and August; 

, the 17th of August ites ; and in the last 
a, make a brief reference to, the first pastor of 
the church. In pursuance of this, he referred to 
the mental atruggies, the fasting and prayer, which 
in many cases preceded the final decision, giving 
illustrative quotations from the private papers of 
ministers and others. He proceeded to describe the 
Sunday on which so many had to address their 
flocks for the last time, and read several interesting 
and striking passages from a volume of Farewell 
Sermons.” He then closed his discourse by the fol- 
lowing sketch :— 


Some time in the reign of James the First, about, or 
soon after, 1620, the year in which the Mayflower sailed 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, a young clergyman came to 
London. He had been educated at Cambridge, and for 
some time had officiated in the country. From the cir- 
cumstance of his entering the ministry when he did, he 
was, no doubt, Episcopally ordained. In London he 
became the minister of the Collegiate Chapel of St. 
Katherine in the Tower. It is recorded of him, that in 
the year 1625, when the city was visited with the plague, 
and when many fled from it, he continued at his post, 
and endeavoured, by his offices, to alleviate the 
miseries of the suffering inhabitants. It ap „as Wo 
shall learn from his own words, that he held his ap- 
pointment at St. Katherine’s for nearly forty years. 
A wonderful forty years they were, including, as 
they must have done, the closing part of the 
reign of James I., the whole of that of Charles 
I., the Long Parliament, the Westminster Assembly, 
the civil war, the ge of the Commonwealth, the ac- 
cession of Charles 


his name) had purposed with himself to leave a eo 
and a people that had been his for forty years! He 
was an old man. From his having first ministered in a 
country parish for a considerable time, he could not be 
far short of, most likely he was above, seventy. In the 
prospect of secession he preached a farewell sermon from 
the words, Little children, keep yourselves from idols.“ 
It is a plain, serious evangelical discourse, expository 
alike of truth and duty. Like other sermons of the 
same class, it is free from all personal allusions till just 
before the close. The good man than notices his own 
position, and makes a practical appeal to his hearers in 
the following words, the undertone of which reminds 
one of the Apostle John in his old age, some of whose 
words, as if by spiritual sympathy, were, as we have 
heard, selected by Mr. Slater for his own last sermon. 

‘© And now yet one word more. I would not occasion 
any discomposure of spirit that is not becoming you, but 
this I must say, for aught I know, you have the words 
of a dying man, and we used to say that the words of 
dying men are apt to make a somewhat deep impression. 
I mean a dying man, not in properness of spe 
according to nature, though if it should be so, I hope 
there would be cause of rejoicing on my part; but I 
speak the words of a dying man in respect to the minis- 
terial office. 

J suppose you all know there is an act come forth 
by supreme authority, and it is not for us to quarrel at 
all with it, but to submit to it, and hold correspondency 
with it, so far as we can, with a good conscience ; but 
there being many injunctions in it that many besides 
myself cannot comply with, therefore we are willing to 
submit to the penalty inflicted. b 

“This, I say, you have for many years had the benefit 
of my poor labours ; I have fulfilled near up towards 
forty years, I have performed m service to God, 
Christ, and his people, and, Bbless his name, not with - 
out acceptance and success. My work, so far as I know, 
is now at end. My desire is, that you whose hearts 
have been inclined to wait upon God in the way of my 
ministry, may be faithful to God; and that you may 
have the blessing of the everlasting covenant coming 
upon your souls; and n may have the power of the 
dootrine, held forth in this sermon, put forth on your 


h that, as you profess these things, you _— it 
in love 


suitably to your profession; that you may walk 

to God, love to Christ, and love to one another; ce 
you may labour to manifest a noble generous spirit 
overcoming the world as to errors, corruptions, false 
doctrine, and unwarrantable worship; that you may in 
all things labour to approve yourselves unto God, and, 
‘little children, keep yourselves from idols.“ 

‘* Being dead, he yet speaketh.” He speaks to us by 
his faith, his conscientiousness, and integrity; by all the 
principles embodied in his conduct, and even by his 
words which have just been read. Little did he imagine, 
on the day when these words were uttered, that on its 
return two hundred years after they would be uttered 
again—heard by a r audience, and listened to as the 
words of one ecclesiastically related to themselves! 
„ Being dead, he yet speaketh” ; he speaks to the world, 
through the existence of this church of which he was 
the founder, and by that line of ministers of which he 
was the first. The torch of truth, held by him, I am 

uite sure, in the hand of love, has come down, trans- 
erred from one to another of his successors, to the pre- 
sent day. Whether or not the flame may be as pure 
and bright now as it ever was, I will not say; but this 
I will say, that it is held by a hand large and loving, 
ready to be extended, in frank brotherhood, to every 
true and earnest Christian man. In spite of diversities 
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of creed and discipline—in spite of exclusiveness on one 
side or another—in spite of legalised prescription or 
sectarian traditions—in spite of anger, bitterness, con- 
troversy, contempt—in spite of Bicentenary misappre- 
hensions, platform disputes, and Birmingham estrange- 
ments — we will hold to the culture of Catholic 
sentiment—we will go forth in our sympathies to every 
member of God's holy Church throughout all the 
world,” and will say daily, in prayer and benediction, 
„Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity” ; they that walk according to this 
rule,” whatsoever else they neglect or observe, 

be on them, and mercy, and on the Israel of God.” 


At the close of the service the preacher said that, 
without positively pledging himself to do so, he 
thought he might perhaps continue the subject next 
Sunday ; if so, as he had been that morning dwelling 
simply on the fact of a number of men having done a 
certain thing, he should, on the 24th, enter into the 

uestion why they did it, and set forth the reasons 
they assigned for their conduct. 


— - 
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opposition until King Conscience was crowned 
pes victory of St. Bartholomew’ Dey a two 
centuries ago. This ie the subject of Mr, : 
next lecture this — 8 1 King Conscience 
Crowned, St Bartholomew's Day, 1662." There was 
a large audience last week, and we dare my it 
will be larger this evening.— From a Correspo . 

SHROPSHIRE CELEBRATION OF THE BICENTENARY, 


This im t event was celebrated in Shrews- 
bury on Wed 


nesday and Thureday, the 13th and 
}4th inst., by a tries of interesting services, which 
were 7 a large number of ministers and 
laymen from parts of the oounty, and pro- 
duced an impression for good which not soon 
- “>'S — v. a ee in 

e Welsh Independent Chapel on eaday 
evening, and in Castle-gate Chapel school-room on 
Thursday morning at gen. Ia the forenoon of Thars- 
day a lecture was delivered in Swan-hill Chapel, by the 
Rev. E. Mellor, M, A., of 1 on Olerioal 


BETHNAL-GREEN-ROAD. scription.” The merite of ecture (already in 
‘The Rev. WILLIAM Dor.ine, of the Congrega- | print) can hardly be overrated, whether as 


tional Chapel, Bethnal-green-road, delive an 
eloquent lecture, the first of two Bicentenary ad- 
dresses, in the above chapel, on Wednesday evening 
last. The subject was The Struggle of Religious 
Opinion from the Reformation till the accession of 
James Ist; and admirably was the subject handled, 
No opponent of Bicentenary celebration could have 
traced a sectarian thought throughout it. For 
whether the rev. gentleman referred to Dr. Hook’s 
history of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; or to the 
deeds of the stern old barons of England, or to the 
martyrs and pioneers of religious freedom, there was 
only before his audience an Englishman, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian, anxious to do honour to truth 
and virtue wherever he could find it, and resolute 
inst paying one nod of acknowledgment to 
storic fallacy. In speaking of the work of the Dean 
of Chichester Mr. Dorling appeared to us very 
generous, and the applause of his congregation was 
@ pretty clear indication of the presence of that 
esteem with which catholic sentiments, when fairly 
put before an assembly of Englishmen, will ever be 
received. The lecturer gave an able sketch of the 
state of England in those now misty years preceding 

the Norman Conquest. He then passed, in pleasin 

and often, from the variety of anecdote an 
ministration, amusing detail, through the prin- 
cipal events of the reign of William I. and those 
of William’s immediate successors, showing the 
eharacter of the Church in those days, and 
how far it was Romish and how far Christian, and 
how opinion was struggling for freedom. The in- 
debtedness of the Norman conquerors to the Church ; 
the power of intellect and sometimes of real virtue 
in that Church assisting to bend to it even the most 
powerful will of the laity and building up a dominant 
and unyielding ecclesiastical system, were graphically 
iotured. At times the lecturer rose into the highest 
strains of eloquence when pointing the application to 
a glowing lesson drawn from the patriotism of 
Hagh or er Bigot, or the lofty life of Wickliffe. 
But with the reign of Henry VII. the real interest 
of the lecture commenced, and it was not difficult 
to perceive that Mr. Dorling was certain of his 
audience for a very long lecture if it pleased him to 
make his lecture long. The Tudor will of the Refor- 
mation was now above the horizon; an irresistible 
power was abroad among the people—a power which 
would force the struggle for Opinion into a far more 
determined struggle for freedom of conscience, In 
speaking of Henry VIII., the lecturer referred to 
Mr. Froude’s work, a portion of which he endorsed. 
It was, he thought, an extraordinary display of 

patience in a Tudor to wait six years for the Pa 
decision ing the divorce of Catherine of Spain. 
He noti the adventitious circumstances that 
tended to widen the ruptare between England and 
Rome, and finally pointed to the decisive step—far 
more decisive than Henry imagined—which rendered 
the breach impassable for evermore. It was a 
d lesson for young men—a lesson of trust 
in God and obedience to his will. The rei 

of Mary and Elizabeth were very |carefully 
limned, and illustrated by the aid of the latest 
historical diggings, many of them the lecturer’s own. 
Indeed, a number of the facts appeared to have the 
air of novelty to most persons present. For in- 
stance, some of the saddest events of Mary’s reign 
were shown to have had their origin in the power of 
her husband, Philip of Spain; and when the lecturer 
pictured the early training and influences which 
were bro 
- divorced and shamefully ill-used mother, teachers of 
singular bigotry even in the most bigoted of all 
churches, and a husband of the worst possible prin- 
ciples, but madly loved by Mary, it was evident that 
more persons than himself thought that it was 
necessary to be very calm, patient, as well as careless 
of preconceived ideas, when one approached the 
pose of history, especially the history of religion. 
ith Elizabeth the lecture virtually closed. The 
Virgin Queen did not appear the harsh, unlove- 
able creature that some have pictured her. She 
yew a Queen indisputably, but also a woman, 
although a woman transformed. Her glorious de- 
fiance to Philip was not forgotten; for on that 
hinged much of all that came after in a reign which 
Englishmen have not forgotten, which perhaps they 
never will forget. In conclusion Mr. Dorling 
directed attention to the new aspect and character of 
the Church of England; the substitution of an Eng- 
lish monarch for a Roman pontiff, and the necessity 
for something different from the reformism of Henry 
VIII. Then arose Puritanism into the dignity of 
an Opposition; and continued a brave and unyield. 


ht to bear on bloody Mary”—a 


its Christian yet manly tone, ite trenchant logic, or 
general treatment of the subject discussed. We 
give the concluding appeal to the Evangelical 
clergy, with the intention of simply indicating the 
atyle-of the lecturer :— 


Let the clergy, who have so long sighed for release, 
but in vain, now deliver themselves. Convocation has 
no power to relieve them, and Parliament no will. Let 
them at once break their chains. 
IIe 
e ve on * 

— , of the five hundred clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland, who, with no 80 as those 
which have now passed in review, cast themselves forth 
from kirk and manse, and were not by Him 
whose claims they sought to honour—by the sacred obli- 

ations of that Gospel which can never be advanced by 
—2 or guile—I would adjure them to leave the 
house of their They will not leave alone, 


Hundreds of thousands from their ngregation will 
follow them, and sustain them with their den 
9 


of | and had 
Dissenters. They would not kneel 


. 


en 

on these 
r 
conviction in religion and the principles of Chris- 
22 had 
men 


4 
F 
Christian 


because they believed 
Me 
not because th ere wan in 
kn Rie Poems Sigh 


ss 
kk 


i 
f 


their sym thy, and their yers. We, tes Bg all 15 
welcome ‘hem, and shout with rejoicing. And — Bisson ) ) 
ever mindful of his promise, Them honour me, “ws not believe in 
will honour,” will and support them. He will 
make the little one a thousand, and the small one a 


strong nation. 
years ; and the religion of our 


leaps green and 
ping * — of the si 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 
The Rev. W. Thorp ex the warm thanks of 
the con onto Mr. for his very able, in- 
structive, and eloquent lecture, and the proceedings 
closed with prayer. 


In the evening, a public —— was held in the 
Music-hall, the chair being occupied by H. Manton, 
Esq., Mayor of Birmingham, and there was a very 

12 having given expression to his 

e CHAIRMAN, ng given e . 
delight at that opportunity of hearing Dr. Vaughan, 
of London, and b — with his old friend N. 
Hill, the minister of Castle-gate Independent Chapel, 
atated that the aim of the commemoration of 1662 
was that Dissenters might thoroughly understand the 
great — that they profess, and he believed it 
was utter! ble for any Christian carefully to 
read the tament without respecting the great 
principles which they professed, and for the purpose 
of ＋ Bg fallacy of the opi that it was no 
matter what they professed if they believed the great 
cardinal truths, He thought that if those truths 
were believed and felt they would be apparent in the 


country be as when 
t from the barren clods, 
of birds has coffe, and the 


life of the believer; and therefore the necessity, in | cirel 


his opinion, of having them brought powerfully be- 
fore the notice of the young. 

The Rev. Jonx Maszy then addressed the meeting, 
and in the course of his spoke of the testi- 
mony which the holy and truthful men of 1662 bore 
on the age, on the Church, the State, and the nation. 
The Church was the most important. Honesty and 
truth in the pulpit, and in all sacred things, these 
were what age needed to have prominently 
brought before it. If any man should be above sus- 
picion and above doubt, if any man should be in the 
highest sense a trae man, it should be the minister 


of Christ, and not men who shall publicly preach one 
thing and pri — I M. 


vately believe another. If there is to 

be an impression made on the thoughtfal, intelligent, 
keen-sighted men of this day, ought there not to be 
at least as much truth in his dealings as there would 
be on the Exchange, in the market, or in domestic’ 
life and social enjoyment? If not, what will become 
of 23 It will soon be a mere rhapsody of 
words. 

After addresses from the Revs. Joun Lockwoop, 
of Oswestry, and ENocH MELLOR, 


The Rev. Dr. VaucHaNn was introduced by the 
chairman, and received with great applause. 

He said he was very happy to be present at the meet- 
ing, and on such an occasion. He was not, however, 
altogether a stranger in Shrewsbury. He could not but 


regret that there was so much tion still existin 
in the minds of some of the — of the Established 
Church, and if Dissenters did occasionally say 


sharp 
things, it ought to be remembered that sharp things cha 


were often done to them. If men got hard blows it was 
not surprising if they used hard words in return. He 
felt it to be a great privilege to belong to a country in 
which there was no paucity of great men and great 
deeds. The country that was wanting in these things 
was wanting in the great power of education and the 
training of the public mind, but what would be said of 
the country in whose history were to be found the names 
of great men, and a record of great deeds, and oe pee. 
ple of that country would seem to have forgotten at 
8 from such great men? He gould og 
a people, let posterity forget them as they 
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the mul 
tude for their lives, And when I last stood on that 
I thought of my Christian brother that 
there, and I then felt as I had never 
truth of John’s w with reference to Rome, 
it was a great world lying in wickedness.” And now, 
mark you, there is Roman world—that hty 
empire represented in the vast assembly, and 
stands the one solitary believer, as the only combatant 
inst the host. He is the ve of Chris- 
the Christiani 


0. 
+ 


and a spirit every way worthy of the memory of the 
illustrious men 0 1662. N 


T. Barnes, Esq., M. P., proposed, and the Rev. 
HILL. — 14 vote of thanks to the Rev. K 
Vaughan, D. D., the Rev. E. Mellor, M. A., and H. 
Manton, Esq., for their valuable services ; and the 
meeting separated after singing the National Anthem, 
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the 5 

pared J. 
voted to the chair, and amongst those on the plat- 
form were the Revs, E. Kell, H. H. Carlisle, R. 
M. Hudson; Messrs. Williams, James, 
Falvey, Pegler, W. B. Randal, Wakeford, Dow- 
— He Lenkester, W. G. Lankester, &o. The 
Rev. T. ADKINS, on rising, was received with loud 
plause. He said that it was with sincere regret 
he felt himself compelled by local circumstances 
to appear before them that evening in the character 
of a controversialist. It had been his great — 


ness to have, lived in the town for more than 


century, on terms of Christian amity with most of 


the honoured clergy of the Establishment, and whilst | a 


he always entertained the views which he was about 
to enunciate, yet as he believed that those honoured 
men had been sincere in their adherence to the con- 
stitution, the polity, and the offices of the Church to 
which they had — it had been no impedi- 
ment to the unfeigned regard which he had enter- 
tained for them, nor to the pleasure derived from 
the intercourse which he had enjoyed. (Applause.) 
Local circumstances, which he needed not to narrate, 
had, however, compelled him to step out of his 
course of quietude, and assume the position in 
which he then stood, and his aim, even then, would 
be, whilst he evinced hostility to error, to show no 
less respect to those he might deem to have erred ; 
but as it was necessary to develop controverted 

inte, he felt himself compelled to speak with 
— plainness as to what he deemed errors, whilst 
at the same time, as to those who might differ from 
him, be would treat their characters as sacred, and 
their motives with respect. (Applause.) 

If to vindicate his conduct was necessary, he derived 
it from the relative position in which he stood as the 
official successor to one who was the founder of the 
church over which he had so long presided—the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, himself an Ind ent, who was com- 

by the Act of Uniformity to vacate his rite as 
r of All Saints, and to take a position in which he 
(the lecturer) subsequently was placed. To this holy 
man, not only the Protestant Dissenters in the town, 
but all its inhabitants who ed the interest of pure 
and undefiled religion, were bound to look back with 


feelings of profound veneration. It was he who in this 


place, in his own person, amidst the greatest impedi- 
test sacrifices, made a firm resist- 
ance to the en ents of ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
it was he who on this spot planted that tree of religious 
he which he which, aes oh and pe 1 

vera, and which, amid every effort to strike a 
its 4 or lop off its branches, existed even to the 2 
sent day. pplause.) When two years and a-half 
more had his predecessor, the Rev. William 
1 and himself would have occupied, in suc- 
cession, the pulpit so established, for one of those two 


centuries which had gone by since the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity. FA pplause. ) He might be allowed 
to add one thing further for himself—that during the 


more than half century in which he had sustained the 
office of sole pastor of the congregation and church at 


— — * ae 4 — . on the 
princi testant Nonconformity, and they were 
on occasions in which to have n d 


ected doing so would 
have been a dereliction from public duty. Fear.) It 
was possible that some might approve of this line of 
conduct, and others might condemn it, whilst it was no 
less possible that the latter might be right. He might 
have MV of an omission in not more clearly ex- 
more enforcing the principles which, on 
be assumption that they were true and important, 
might have demanded a more » * place in public 
discussi : but wegen F he ha e 2 nig yd 
were not im ve exposed them 0 
a aston ton separating from their brethren on 
tantial This much, however, might be 
learned,—he had not converted the pulpit in which he 
had officiated into a masked battery, whence to levy 
ettacks on the constitution and character of the Estab- 
lished Church, but, on the other hand, merging what 
was denominational in what was essential, he had en- 
deavoured to establish and to inculcate those vital 
truths which form to the holy church throughout all the 
world a common bond of union, and acommon centre 
of repose. (Applause.) 
We had, however, arrived at a crisis in the history 


of this country, when they could not continue to 
hold their peace— 


If my were to remain inactive amidst this stirring | Perh 
e spirits of their forefathers would seem to 


scene, . 
frown upon them, as being indifferent to those privileges 
which they purchased for NN enerations at the 
price of their freedom, and whi any of them 
cemented with the shedding of their martyrs’ blood; 
and their children’s children would look k upon 
them with shame, for having, from a timid policy, 
vegleoted to avail themselves of the opportunity to place 
those principles in a clearer light, and defend them by 
eogent argumentation. (Loud applause.) 
The rev. gentleman then proceeded to compare and 
contrast the Episcopal State Church and Congrega- 
tional, and other free churches, in a lecture of about 
an hour and a half in length, and announced at its 
commencement that it was his intention to publish 
it at fall 
At the close of the lecture, Mr. Fatvey, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Adkins, said he 
thought that all might feel very proud of the 
remarkable event which had called forth this series 
of lectures (Hear); and he would especially * 
upon the members of the Church of England the 
great fact that they themselves were as deeply 
iaterested in the glorious character and memories of 
the ejected two thousand as any other portion of 
society. (Applause. ) ere was nothing 
igent and impartial Churchman 
event. (Hear.) Were it 
of irritation or anger 


the mind—were any historical bitterness connected 
with the event—were it of any party, political, or 
sectarian character—he could then understand the 
hostile feelings which had been exhibited in certain 
quarters against such a oelebration; but when there 
was nothing in it but what was pure—nothing but 
what reflected honour on the conduct of these men 
—nothing but what had been of the greatest service 
to the cause of British freedom—the character and 
memories of these two thousand martyrs and heroes 
were as much the common property of all the 
ple of this country as the patriotism of a 
ampden, the sacrifices of a Russell, the courage in 
defence of liberty, of conscience exhibited by a Defoe, 
or any of the other great lights who had preceded 
them in the noble endeavour to establish civil and 
religious freedom for the people of England. (Loud 
pplause.) He was therefore remarkably pleased to 
find that the rev. lecturer, although — i 
he said, eyes somewhat weaker than they were fifty 
ng ago, had yet given evidence that God had 
eft his intellect clear, and his argumentative 
wers fresh and vi Hear,“ and applause), 
whether they all agreed with him upon 
every point or not, they must agree with the 
moderation, the Christian spirit, and at the same 
time the manly love of truth which he had exhibited. 
(Continued applause.) For the free institutions they 
possessed in this country they were in a large 
measure indebted to the men who, on account of the 
sacrifices they had made on the score of conscience, 
ought to live for ever in the hearts of the British 
people, ( Applause.) His wish was that we might 
value and revere their memories, and perpetuate 
their heroic self-sacrifice to the latest 
that many other ministers hereafter might reach the 
age of seventy-five, and be able to give such a dis- 
course on the subject as the rev. lecturer of that 
W (Loud applause.) 
Mr. W. G. Lankester heving briefly seconded 
the vote of thanks, the Rev. T. ADKINS acknowledged 
the compliment, and the meeting separated. 


On Thursday the Rev. Joseph Bardsley delivered 
his lecture, ‘* The Bicentenarians in Perplexity in 
the Carlton Rooms of the same town. Mr. J. Elliot 
occupied the chair, and there were on the platform 
about a dozen of the clergy and laity of the town and 
neighbourhood. At the commencement the hall was 
about half full, but before the conclusion it was quite 
filled. Mr. BaRDSLxVY spoke for three hours with 
8 nterruption. The lecture was with little 
a 0 1 as has pe 3 in other 
p r. ey is old Dissentin 
authorities, 4 sv yg question of the census af 
1851, said that the Unitarians had ten thousand 
times more reason to celebrate 1862, for of all the 
chapels erected by the 2,000, not twenty-one were 
now in the hands of either the Independents or 
Baptists, but rather in the hands of the Unitarians. 
Mr. Bardley’s reference to ourselves was charac- 
teristic of his u-ual controversial unfairness. He told 
his Southampton audience that the columns of the 
Nonconformist had been closed against him, and he 
was not itted to reply to even his (Mr, Parkin- 
son’s) false charges.” Now we have inserted at 
some inconvenience two long letters—all that we 
have received—from Mr. Bardsley, and after giving 
Mr. Parkinson his right of reply announced last 
week that the controversy must cease in our columns. 
We must therefore charge Mr. Bardsley with wilful 
injustice to us, though, as he seems to challenge 
every one that dissents from him, we decline before- 
hand any public discussion of the question. In the 
course of his lecture, Mr. Bardsley quoted from Mr. 
Grant of the Morning Advertiser, (“ one of the best 
and holiest of Dissenters ”) to the effect that Puseyism, 
though in a different form, was prevalent among 
Independents and Baptists. Mr. Adkins’ lecture 
was, Mr. Bardsley said, most inconsistent, for its 
title was, The Episcopal State-Church and Free 
Churches contrasted,” though they were com- 
memorating the ejectment of the 2,000, who held to 
the union of Church and State. After some hissing 
at one of his personal allusions Mr. Bardsley said :— 


Really, were the Dissenters of Southampton noted for 
misbehaving themselves? (Voices, No.“ No, he hoped 
not, and he did sincerely hope that their friends at the 
end of the room would not damage their reputation. [A 
person about half way down the room rose and said that 
aps it would go forth that the Dissenters were not 
making all this noise. He begged to suy that there were 
plenty of Dissenters around him who had not disturbed, 
and who did not want to disturb any one, but to listen. 
The Chairman: We'll hear anything you have to say at 
the end.] He wanted to know how it was that the Dis- 
senters had made the charges to which he had referred 
against those whom they were in the habit of meeting, 
and addressing as ‘* dear brethren?” (Applause). How 
was it that they did this, if the clergy were perjurers 
and liars? He could only account for it in one way— 
that for the last twenty years similar statements bad 
been made against them in periodicals, and these the 
Dissenters had evidently been drinking in, and now that 
an = ——7 was afforded, were making use of them. 
But they were disappointed. (“ No, no,” and uproar.) 
Yes, yes, they were; and the whole of England knew it. 
(No,“ and confusion.) Well, they agreed to differ on 
this point. 


Mr. Bardsley then proceeded, amid interruptions and 
applause, to quote passages from Mr, Miall’s ‘‘Sketch- 
Book, both against the Church and against Dis- 
senters, and also passages from Dr. Pye Smith, who 
was also quoted by Mr. Adkios, Dr. Owen, Mr. 
Heywood and Mr. Collings, two of the ejected, to 
the effect that to give back the property of the 
Church of EIgland to tte State would be dowrr ht 
robbery and spoliation, and that ot of Independency 
sprung errors which were 1 to the period, 
and even to Puritanism itself. He said that the 


in | Puritans, whose memories were about, on the 24th 


terity, and | 


inst., to be celebrated, were the most intolerant and 
the most persecuting men that ever existed 4 
seventeenth century, or any other period. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Adkins and others, before they attacked their 
(the Churchmen’s) fetters and chains, would do well 
to break their own, which were galling in the ex- 
treme. (Loud and continued applause.) A vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was adopted on the motion 
of the Rev. H. CARRx. 

WAKEFIELD.—PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL 
TO THE REV J. S. EastmeaD.—On Thaureda 
evening a meeting was held at the Royal Hotel, 
Waketield, for the purpose of making a presentation 
to the Rev. J. S. Eastmead, in acknowledgment of 
his labours on behalf ofthe principles of Protestant 
Nonconformity, during a residence of ten years in 
Wakefield ; and more especially for the courageous 
and able manner in which he conducted the discussion 
with the Rev. J. Bardsley. There was a dinner on 
the occasion, to which a number of gentlemen belong- 
ing to the various Nonconformist bodies in the town 
and neighbourhood sat down. Mr. Henry Lee pre- 
sided. The Rev. H. Sanders in a very eul ic 
speech presented Mr, Eastmead in the name of the 
subscribers with a purse containing twenty-five sove- 
reigns. Relative to the discussion alluded to he said 
he never heard a man more bitter and unfair in 
his dealing than Mr. Bardeley. Of Mr. Eastmead 
they could all say he had done his part well. This 
testimonial was, however, not exclusively confined 
to the discussion, Mr. Eastmead’s labours in oon- 
nexion with the Mechanics’ Institute, his able and 
earnest advocacy of great principles in religious and 
other important questions, in the pulpit, on the 
platform, and in various other ways, entitled him to 
the esteem of all lovers of civil and religious liberty. 
The Rev. J. S. Eastmead, in acknowledging the 
presentation, said that it seemed to him t Mr. 
Bardsley had great difficulty in appreciating the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. He was quite 
amazed at Mr. Bardsley’s power of misconception. 
He would have liked, had there been time, to have 
brought three or four of Mr, Bardsley’s quotations 
from Mr. Miall’s ‘‘ Nonoonformist Sketch-Book,” and 
compared them with the original. He would like to 
go before a jury of any twelve honest men in this 
country with these cases, which, let it be remem- 
bered, afforded Mr. Bardsley his strongest pointe in 
the late discussion, and he felt convinced any such 
jary would convict Mr. Bardsley of dishonesty in the 
matter. Mr. Eastmead went on to observe that if 
there was no State Church there would be no perse- 
caution. If no superiority of one sect over another, 
there could be no persecution of one sect by the 
other. The Rev. Dr. Bewglass begged to unite in 
the expressions of confidence and respect made by 
Mr, Sanders, and to say for himself that he owed a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Eastmead for the part he 
had taken in the discussion, as it had led him to read 
on the subject such books as the Life and Times of 
Baxter,” ‘‘ Neale’s History of the Puritans,” and 
other contemporary publications, which he would 
earnestly recommend all who had not read them to 
read carefully. The Rev. G. C. Catterall heartily 
concurred in the tribute of esteem which had been 
paid to Mr. Eastmead, and urged on those present 
the necessity of being earnest and active in the pro- 
mulgation of those glorious principles in which they 
all believed. Mr. Councillor Lee was glad to testify 
his high appreciation of Mr. Eastmead’s labours as a 
Nonconformist minister in Wakefield. Mr. G. 
Mander (who was formerly a member of the Esta- 
blishment) and other gentlemen afterwards addressed 
the meeting. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, SouTH WALES.—A series of six 
lectures in connexion with the Bicentenary have lately 
been delivered in this county, I. Wickliffe and 
his Times,” by the Rev. J. Lewis, of Henllan. 2. 
„The Protestant Reformation, and the Commence- 
ment of the Established Church,“ 1 the Rev. Simon 
Evans, of Hebron. 3. Queen Elizabeth and the 
First Dissenters,” by the Rev. W. Thomas, of Whit- 
land. 4. Oliver Cromwell and his Times, by the 
Rev. D. Griffiths, of Bethesda. 5. Charles II. and 
the Act of Uniformity,” by the Rev. R. Perkins, of 
Maenclochog. 6. Bartholomew's Day, and its 
Lessons, by the Rev. L. James, of Carvan. All 
the lectures were very much appreciated by those 
who heard them, and are calculated to draw public 
attention effectually to the State-Church question. 
Another course of lectures will be delivered in the 
same county in the autumn, in order to bring the 
history of the Church down to the present time. . 

THE EVANGELICAL CLERGY AND THE PRAYER-BOOK, 

A short time agoaclergyman of Birmingham pub- 
lished a pamphlet, with the view of reconciling the 
views of the 11 olergy with certain portions 
of the Book of Common Prayer. His arguments 
have been replied to by A Calm Observer,” ina 
twopenny pamphlet of twenty-four pages, written 
with much moderation, close reasoning, and logical 
force, and published by Peart, of Birmingham. The 
writer reduces the clergyman to this dilemma, ‘‘ that 
so far as he agrees with the doctrinal statements of 
the Prayer-book, sofar he loses his character as an 
Evangelical minister, or so far as he adopts Evan- 
gelical views, so far does he diverge from the strict 
grammatical sense of that book. A Calm Ob- 
server then critically examines the explanations of 
his antagonist on the doctrines of Baptismal Regener- 
ation, Prelatical Impartation of the Holy Spirit, 
Priestly Absolution, and the Service for the Dead. 
After a very critical and able argument, he thus sums 
up the several positions assumed by the clergyman 

n the subject of baptism :— 

First, when the clergyman pronounces the baptized 

child regenerate, ‘‘ he only means to say it is baptized, 
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because regenerate and baptized are nous terms.” 
Secondly, whatever they may read y intment, the 
clergy dare not believe that the H | he gong renews 
every baptized child.” Thirdly, when is thanked 


for having regenerated the child by his Holy Spirit, they 
only use a charitable supposition,” and exercise the 
mind by “ hoping all things.” Fourthly, that while the 
w they use signify an act now done, they do not 
mean a present act, but only something to be done in the 
future, and they also seem to affirm that the state of 
mind which God alone can see exists in the sight of the 
Church. When such defences are set up, the High 
Churchman and the Dissenter have good reason 
for dissatisfaction with the position of Evangelical 
Churchmen. 


The cle having denied that the service in 
the Ordination of Priests implies the prelatical 
impartation of the Holy Spirit, his critic replies :— 

If the bishop ordaining does not impart the Holy 
Ghost—if a divine influence does not pass from his 
fingers through the head into the mind and heart of the 
ordained, as a stream of electricity passes invisibly along 
the wire—if such miraculous spiritual machinery does 
not exist, why say so? why say those words which cer- 
tainly imply it? For a mortal man, no way different 


from men in general, without divine appointment or | princi 


ualification, to claim the er as Jesus of 
ispensing by his hand and words the gift of the Spirit, 
is presumptuous blasphemy. Take the other alterna- 
tive, that the bishop says that which he does not mean, 
and professes to impart a gift which he knows he does 
not impart, and has not the power to impart, what is 
this but an official falsehood ? Tossed on the horns of a 
‘dilemma, the Birmingham clergyman mfy choose which 
of the horns shall gore him. 


On the question of priestly absolution in the ser- 
vices for the Visitation of the Sick the author of 
the ‘* Vindication” thus endeavoured to explain away 
the words :— 


When the priest says, I absolve thee, he simply 
means, ‘‘I declare thee absolved, I have found that 
thou hast truly repented of thy past sins: I have prayed 
to the Lord Jesus to forgive thee thy sins: I. therefore, 
as his minister, pronounce that the absolution which 
thou desirest is granted ; and I will further call upon 
God for the fulness of his pardon, and for the entire 
renovation of thy soul.” 


& Calm Observer remarks in reply: 


The Prayer-book does not contain the words I de- 
clare thee absolved,” but I absolve thee.” Can any 
man say with certainty, I have found that thou hast 
truly repented of thy past sin,” and also ‘‘ pronounce 
that the absolution which thou hast desired is granted.” 
Is God’s pardon capable of degrees, and so after a cler- 
gyman has assured the sick man that his sin is pardoned, 
is it proper in the next breath to tell him he will pray 
for the fulness of pardon for him”? Is it not under- 
stood that God pardons fully and at once the penitent, 
casting all his sins behind his back like a stone into the 
depth of the sea? The poor penitent might not know 
whether the absolution was sufficient, when he who has 
pronounced it promises to pray for a fuller pardon.” 
The text and the comment are both muddy. and leave 
the anxious soul in doubt and perplexity. We are dis- 
posed to exercise the judgment of charity here, and sup- 
pose that the words express more than what was meant. 
The very attempt at explanation only makes confusion 
more confused. 


The well-known words used in the Barial Service 
are then inquired into. The clergyman defended 
their use on the plea that they must be interpreted 
by ‘‘the constructive character of the Church ser- 
vices throughout. A Calm Observer” places two 
alternatives before him :— | 


Will he avow that all whom the Church baptizes, and 
who continue in her external privileges, die in a state of 
salvation, and go to the bosom of God? If such is his 
belief, let him avow it. If he be not prepared to swallow 
80 | a camel, then he is shut up to the fact, that 
sometimes he thanks God for having taken to himself 
those souls whom, on account of their impurity, God 
banishes from his presence and from the glory of his 
power; and that he declares of some bodies committed 
to the dust, that they will rise again to everlasting life, 
which will rise to shame and everlasting contempt. It 
will not do for a clergyman, who frequently boasts that 
his know and influence in his own parish are para- 
mount, to of ‘Snot knowing the real state of the 
persons whom he commits to the ground,” since he sends 
their souls to heaven, and asserts that their bodies will 
rise again to everlasting life. Properly to repeat such 
language implies the most perfect knowledge of the 
safety of the individual over whose corpse it is rehearsed ; 
and to do this without such knowledge, and to do it 
in many cases in which real doubt exist concerning 
them, is conduct which we do not like to characterise. 
To shelter himself under this inconsistency by saying 
that the clergyman is 80 taught by his Church with 
that large-hearted charity that hopeth all things,” 
therefore he, in the case of every interment, *‘ adopts 
the consolatory language of the service,” is a mere shift 
to remove personal responsibility, The Word of God 
says, Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
„Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Be not deceived, neither fornica- 
tors, nor idolators, nor abusers of themselves with man- 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor re- 
vilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kin dom of 
God.” But the Church, with that sd Alm charity 
which hopeth all things,” and while unable to affirm of 
any one that he is unprepared to die, will yet affirm the 
happiness of all who depart this life, and their final 
salvation at the day of judgment. This large-hearted 
charity which hopeth all things, even when no evidence 
for hope exists, is contrary to the letter and 3 — of 
God’s word; and contrary to the best interests of man- 
kind. It enwraps the. souls of men in carnal — 

laces a lie in their right hand, and furnishes groun 

or the — that the Church of England destroys 
as many souls as it saves.” It would be more Scrip- 
tural, and more just and kind, if this large-heartedness 
for all those who died within her own pale were a little 
curtailed in this direction, and were to shew itself 
towards those who, though without her — gave evi- 
dence that they belong to God's spiritual family. 


— — 
t the m e Christi 

in Grosvenor-street Chapel, Portsmouth, on the 30th 
of July, on the motion of Mr. James Thorne, 
seconded by Mr. George Roe Warren, it was unani- 
mously resolved :— 


That as the 24th of August next, being St. Bartholomew’s- 


day, will be the Bicentenary of the day for into effect 
the Act of Uniformity passed in the reign of les II., 
— which about 2,000 were ejected from the 
Ch of this res to place on record 


England conference d 

titude to Alm hty God for the fidelity to conscience 
their meekly submitting to leave 
uish their emoluments, and expose them- 
treatment which awaited them on that 
assent 
Common 
which they 
e Holy Scrip- 

tures. 


That the commemoration of such a testimony to the claims 
of conscientious convictions, made 200 years ago, at this event- 
ful period of our ecclesiastical affaire—when such a diversity of 
opinions is avowed by the clergy of the Established Church, 
and which to late legal decisions may be done while 
they still retain n 
position as cl en—is a mate method of impressing its 
mpertante on Wie public mind ; and therefore we advise that 
on the 24th of August a suitable sermon be — in the 

pal chapel on each home station, w practicable, 
setting forth importance of acting in accordance with oon- 
—— ous convictions, based on the teachings of the Holy 
ures, 

That we consider the unscriptural character of the require- 
ments of the Act of Uniformity was a justifiable reason for the 
Nonconformity of the ejected clergy ; and as that Act, with all 
its oppressive requirements, continues in force, presenting no 
alternative to conscientious persons but compliance with its 
enactments or separation from the Church, as by law estab- 
lished, Nonconformity seems to be the only course open to all 
who desire to ‘‘ obey rather than man.” 

That whilst this conference has no wish to wound the feel- 


our 
which was manifested 
their homes, 

selves to the cru 


ings of Evangelical Churchmen, nor wish unnecessarily to 
the minds of lovers "of the truth—it embraces this 
opportunity of y asserting ite serious conviction, that 


au ption to articles of faith should be made with the most 

rfect sincerity ; and that to subscribe avowedly with un- 

igned assent and consent,” and yet to entertain reserves 
which are of an 4 character, is calculated to destroy 
confidence in public teachers, greatly to lower the tone of 
public morals, and be highly offensive to Him who is of 
de purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” and who requireth 
truth in the inward eg * 

The noble stand the Ejected Ministers made for liberty of 
conscience, whilst it brought on them great persecution and 
manifold suffe has, under Divine Providence, and the in- 
creasingly liberal views of noble-minded statesmen, issued in 
that liberty of conscience which we enjoy, and which is one of 
the glories of the British nation; and this conference con- 
siders that it behoves us, whoare thus favoured, to watch with 
vigilance against all attempts—insidious or open—which ma 
be made to curtail our li es, and not only to resist suc 
attempts on all occasions, but likewise to use all constitutional 
and Scriptura] means to assist in the establishment of com- 
plete religious liberty throughout the world. 

WitiiaM Hoppsr, President. 
WILLIAM GILBERT, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIANS. 

We are happy to hear that the Bicentenary course 
of evening lectures in course of delivery at Ports- 
mouth, Newbury, Chichester, Newport, and South- 
ampton, by exchanges of the ministers of those 
towns, at the expense of the Southern Unitarian 
Fund Society, have continued to attract good and, 
in some cases, numerous audiences, and have been 
attended with much satisfaction to the congregations 
addressed. The following is the arrangement for 
Sunday next, August 17:—The Rev. R. Shell 
will preach at Newport. Subject: ‘‘ The Connexion 
of the Unitarian Church with the Nonconformity of 
1662.“ The Rev. H. Hawkes, at Chichester. Sub- 
ject : ‘*Sufferings for Conscience’ sake; the glorious 

wo Thousand.” The Rev. J. Hill, at Southampton. 
Subject: Nonconformity in its Essential Cha- 
racter and Practical Influence.” The Rev. T. F. 
Thomas, at Portsmouth. Subject: A Sketch of 
the Rise and — — of Nonoonformity. The Rev. 
E. Kell, at Newbury. Subject: The Out-acted 
Truthfulness of the Ejected Clergy — a Noble 
Example.” On St. Bartholomew’s-day each minister 
will preach in his own pulpit on the same subject. — 
Inquirer. 

; PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Elliot Stock has just brought out a little 
book, „Memorial Book for the Young, 1862,” which 
supplies a long-felt want. It is written in a simple 
and engaging style, and is very neatly got up. It 
gives a brief outline of ecclesiastical events from the 
time of Wycliffe to the Exodus of 1662, with a few 
reflections suitable to the youthfal understanding. 
In his preface the writer suggests to all Protestant 
Dissenters (mothers especially) who may be engaged 
in the work of educating the rising generation, the 
wisdom and propriety of making this Bicentenary 
year the starting-point for renewed Christian effort 
in the instruction of their children in the true prin- 
ciples of Dissent and Nonconformity.” In this 
desirable work they will be greatly aided by this 
timely ‘*‘ Memorial Book.” ; 

Mr. Stock also publishes in the form of a tract a 
letter to the editor of the Baptist Magazine, by Mr. 
George Grove, in reply to the objections urged 
against the Bicentenary celebration and the Libera- 
tion movement in the June number of that periodi 
The letter contains many home thrusts, and concludes 
by saying :— | 

If the doctrine of Believers’ Baptism and a State 
Church are utterly incompatible, as many nee, 
— . of perceiving the bearings of a doctrine, see 

ve them to be—hence their great number in the 
Liberation Society—I must say, as a Baptist, that all 
that part of your revie wer's performance which I have 
examined is out of place in the Baptist Magazine. I 
have equal confidence that the great majority of intelli- 
gent and consistent Dissenters will not, for the sake of 
the mess of pottage, Civil Equality,” however savoury 
that may be, barter their duty, and therefore their 
right, to represent to their fellow-countrymen what they 
m wrong in the constitution and teaching of the 
Establishment. 
After all, it is a question for Baptists themselves 


®Y | be entrusted to them for distribution. 
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northern counties, compiled from his diary and other 


WHO ARE THE ‘“SPOLIATORS “*: 


The Manchester Guardian, the foremost represen- 
tative of Liberal Conservative opini 
and a staunch iy oy of the 
an article on the 13th 
ties which commences as follows — 


hundred years 


conecience’ sake. 
approach of this memorable day has called forth, a ery 
has been raised that the Dissenters, or at least the 
more aggressive sections of them, are desirous of rob- 
bing the Church of its endowments. Churehmen are 


naturally very earnest in de even when 
nothing is re 
to be the victims. But it is a singular coincidence that 
at * 0 ng A some —- + — 33 bon is 
now gu porters 6 supposi L 
attack of 28 have united in our midst to 


attempt as flagrant an act of spoliation as was ever 
conceived. | 


Our contemporary then proceeds to describe in 
detail the local charities of Salford, fourteen in 
number, with an aggregate income from twelve, last 
year (including balances), of 4,138. 16a 10d, Most 
of the smaller charities are in the hands of the clergy, 
but the greater portion of the amount, viz, 4, 
10s. 3d., belongs inalienably to the poor. 
money is distributed by trustees in the manner pre- 
scribed by the donors. 


These being the facts (says the Guardian), we can 
imagine the surprise of the o of dalford a few days 
since, when a gentleman visited the borough to inquire 
into the tof the charities, and to ascertain 
the views of the inhabitants upon the subject. What 
had led to Salford reoei a visit from Mr. Com- 
missioner Skirrow? The skillully-concealed truth oozed 
out, Seven incumbents in ford, who officiate 
respectively in St. Simon’s, Trinity, 
Matthias’s, St. Philip’s, Christ, and St. 
churches, with their churchward 
conclave, and, without 
9 ** 2 int 

ey were o a joint application 
Commissioners that all the funds of the charities oh 
Here are the 
very terms of this extraordinary petition :— 

That the income of the charity of Humphrey Booth the 
elder may be a veral 


— a 


being of the several parishes or districts be appointed dis- 
tributors of the proportions allotted ; and that a 
scheme or schemes may be settled for the plication of the 
future income of the charity in all or some of the said rectories, 


parishes, or districts. 


This application was afterwards extended 80 as to in- 
clude the whole of the local charities. 

This is indeed a most edifying spectacle. We know 
not which to admire most—the oool effrontery of the 
whole proceedings; the cavalier manner ia which, by 
implication, all the present trustees are told that they 
are not fit to manage the fund ; or the un- prac- 
tice of slily and secretly endeavou to an ad- 
2 ere are seven men, g to a section of 
the Christian community which, though it has a 
nominal precedence, is in a numerical inferiority to the 
total of other denominations of Christians in * 
22 that all financial ability and all knowledge 
the truly g poor are to be found only among 


deservin 
them. Atatime when want is felt in 


The Roman Catholics are new school-rooms 
in Salford. If they had petitioned the Charity Commis- 
sioners for an appro of a portion of the charities 


towards the erection of the schools, on the ground— 
which would be perfectly true—that the bequests were 
made for the benefit of the poor, without reference to 
their religious creed, and that their Church included a 
very large number of the poor, What an ou would 
have heen raised! What a wordy warfare w have 
ensue 

The public have this satisfaction from the recent pro- 
ceedings—they have learned that no alienation, or con- 
fiscation, as the commissioner termed the incumbents’ 
project, can be accomplished until there is perfeot 
unaoimity in its favour ; and this there is little chance 
of ob . Asregards Manchester, the commissioner 
‘stated that he would be here in November to iaquire 
into the state of our charities. There cannot be yet 
behind the scenes a memorial from seven incumbents in 
Manchester. 


THE METHODIST ASSEMBLIES, 


Tux WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. — The sittings of the 
conference were continued at Camborne, Cornwall, 
during the past week, and closed 3 The 

general 


proceed were not for the most 
bret Tha i —— —— at hore 
been very well Thousands were present 
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far-famed 
10,000 
who 


1 


a neigh 
low of the exciting scene. 
of the conference the subject of | ser- 
aod admission of K r N re 
discussed, as the ice 
in many places. Erbe resident said 
must learn to say “No” to applica- 
of the sort referred to. The first thing he had 
to do in one of his circuits was to tell some very in- 
fluential men who waited upon him for the purpose 
of requesting that an American revivalist should oc- 
cupy a chapel for a month, that as long as he was 
yont of that circuit the revivalist should 
not place his foot in any of the pulpite—and he 
— 4 no more about it. If all the ministers would 
act likewise towards these ambiguous people, it 
would save a great deal of trouble. (Hear, hear.) 
Forty-nine candidates were ‘‘ received into fall con- 
nexion. On the motion of Dr. Osborn, it was 
agreed to present to the Queen an address of congra- 
tulation on the marriage of the Princess Alice. l- 
leotions are to be made in all the * for the dis- 
tressed Wesleyans in Lancashire, The matter has 
been intru to the following committee :—John 
Scott, P. MOwan, W. Arthur, Dr. Osborn, PF. A. 
West, John Bedford, and George Scott. 

Tun Untrep Mxrnopisr Cuvurcues closed their 
Conference at Bristol on Saturday week, after a 
close and diligent attention to business for ten days. 
The representatives came from 128 different circuits, 
making the present assembly the largest they have 
ever held. e Rev. S. S. Barton has been almost 
unanimously chosen Foreign Missionary Secretary, 
in place of the late Rev. R. Eckett. Five young 
men have been received as fully accredited ministers, 

twenty on the usual probation of three years. There 
has been an increase of upwards of 4,000 members 
during the past nine months, making the present 
number 60,880, and 7,229 on trial. This Methodist 
body have 965 chapels, 946 Sunday-schools with 
122,320 scholars, 211 itinerant aod 287 local 
preachers. Though there is much distress and 
poverty in some of the circuits, it does not appear 
materially to affect the religious community, as all 
the connexional funds have been increased. The 
next assembly will be held in Rochdale. 
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PROTESTANT CHURCH aT NAZARETH.—The officers 
of the ship Mars, many of whom visited Nazareth, 
and found no suitable place for Protestant worship, 
have i rated a subscription for building a 
Church of England edifice at that place. 

An INDEPENDENT CONGREGATION JOINING THE 
EsTABLISHED CHURCH.—A meeting of Mansion 


North Congregation. (Independent), Methven, was 
held a few days ago in their chapel, to consider the 
propriety of joining some other religious body, when 


it was resolved to join the Established Church. A 
committee was appointed to carry out the resolution. 
Freeman. 
Mayyoorg.—Mr, Whalley's return regarding the 
students in Maynooth shows that an average of fi 
priests: per annum come out of the college with the 
education completed according to the system of the 
institution. The number in the college at the end 
of the academic year in 1844 was 409. The next 
year the number that entered was only 24; but in 
1846 there were 141, and in 1847, 94 The total 
a that entered during the eighteen years was 
A Nose Orrer.—At the sitting of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, on . the Rev. W. M. 
Punsbon, the celebrated preacher, made an extra- 
ordinary offer. He was anxious to undertake, b 
solicitation and occasional lectures, the task 7 
raising no lees a sum than 10,000/., which shall be 
devoted to the purpose of —— Wesleyan chapels 
in the watering · places of England. It was thought 
by Dr. Osborn and others that the tax upon his 
strength would be toe great, but the rev. gentleman 
removed all obstacles bY declaring that he would 
necesss 


sacrifice even his health, ry, to the accom- 
plishment of such a result. The liberal offer was 
received with enthusiasm. 


Tus Primacy or IRELAND.—We understand that 
there is no foundation for the report as to the Bishop 
of or the Bishop of Bath and Wells being 
elevated to the Pri . We believe the report as 
to the Deah of W nster may also be traced to 
the wishes of kind friends. We still incline to our 
first impression, that the ramen Kilmore will be 
regarded by the Crown as the Prelate who is best 

for the very delicate position which was 
hel Lord John Beresford.— Record. [the in- 
come of the future Primate is no longer to be 15,0001, 
bat 10, 0001. or about 9, 000“. net. The in- 
coming Primate mast also pay to the Ecclesiastical 
Fund 15,0002. for the Archiepiscopal palace, three- 
fourths of which will, however, be a c devolv- 
ing on his successor, the whole 15,000/. requiring to 
be paid off in equal proportions by the four arch- 
bishops succeeding the deceased. ] 

Sonpay at THE CrysTaL PALACx.— The 17th 


was the ud 
8 deco Sunday 


N de Glaba, when, e 
anpropitious state of the westher, about 3, 


set apart by the directors of 
for the admission of the free tickets issued 
to the shareholders and friends of the 


availed themselves of the privilege. Al- 

fhough prevented the unceasing rain from enjoy- 
ing beauties of the grounds, they found com- 
— in the delightful promenade within the 
uilding, in visiting the picture gallery, and in 
listening to the solemn strains of sacred music pealed 
forth by the large organ during the afternoon. As 
on the previous occasion, the behaviour of the visitors, 
who consisted chiefly of the better order of artisans 
and their families, was characterised by the greatest 
propriety and decorum, all apparently being desirous 
to show their appreciation of the liberality of the 
directors, and to ayoid committing any act at all 
likely to prevent a renewal of the privilege on future 
occasions. About 8,000 tickets had been issued, 
but the onfavourable state of the weather materially 


interfered with the number of visitors. — Daily 
News. : 


THe Brsuor or Lonpon’s Act ror UNITING 
Crry Bengyices,—The proposals and consents of 
patrons for the union of the united rectories of St. 
Edmund the King and St. Nicholas Acons with the 
united rectories of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. 
Mary Woolchurch, are, we learn, now in the hands 
of the churchwardens of the respective parishes. 
The Act 23rd and 24th Victoria, oap. 142 (1860), 
directs that they be considered by the inhabitants in 
vestry assembled. Two calendar months are allowed 
by the Act for their assent, objections or suggestions 
to be lodged with the Bishop, who is to give them 
fall consideration. The population of these parishes 
does not amount altogether to 800 souls. The scheme, 
we believe, the removal of the Church of 
St. Edmund the King, and the creation of a new 
parish in St. n where the popula- 
tion numbers fully 19, 000 of the poorer classes. The 
respective patrons have all approved. They are 
Lord Palmerston, in right of the Crown ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and Sir George N. Broke 
Middleton. — Times. 


TRE EVANGELISATION oF ITALY.—Ata meeting 
of the Wesleyan Committee of Review the Rev. W. 
Arthur, in referring to Italy, stated that a letter had 
arrived from the Rev. H. J. Piggot, who had pur- 
chased at Parma, for 250/., a building which had 
formerly been the church ofa monastery, and which, 
after a further sum of 60/. had been expended upon 
it, was opened on the Sunday preceding the date of 
the letter. To show the sensation which this event 
had produced, he stated that a large concourse had 
assembled on the occasion, that ‘‘450 persons were 
within the doors,” orderly and attentive, and that 
hundreds remained in the street. Every indication 
was given of sympathy and encouragement, and he 
considered nothing could be of greater promise for 
Italy. Mr. Arthur gave translations from a Parma 
journal, which announced the opening that mornin 
for the first time in that city, of an Evangeli 
Church, and which added that the place was small, 
the crowd great and the heat oppressive,” so that 
many were obliged to retire, but that it was filled 
with successive congregations. In conclusion, Mr. 
Arthur expressed his opinion that Italy must be 
evangelised by native energy, not denominational 
efforts, and that men of undoubted piety should be 
employed to ‘‘preach the Gospel,” and leave de- 
velopments to God. 


LONDON IN 1862.—If we were to analyse the 


popalation of London, and compare the number of 


its individuals of each class with an ordinary-sized 


town, say a town with a population of 10,000, we 


should find in the vast metropolis as many persons 


as would fill about two towns with Jews; ten towns 


with persons who work on the Sabbath; fourteen 
towns with habitual gin-drinkers; more than ten 
towns with persons who are every year found in- 
toxicated in the streets of London; two towns with 
fallen women, to say nothing of those who are par- 
takers of their sins; one town with gamblers; one 
with children trained in crime; one with thieves 
and receivers of stolen goods; half a town with 
Italians; four towns with Germans; two towns 
with French; while there are as many Irish as would 
fill the city of Dablin; and more Roman Catholics 
than would fill the city of Rome. Nor is this all. 
There are as re | publicans and beer and tobacco 
shops as would fill two towns of ten thousand each 
open every Sunday; and if we allow only twenty- 
five customers to each place, as representing the 
amount of attendance for the day, we have 500,000 
people, say half-a-million of men and women, thus 
occupied, while 374,015 only are attending the house 
of In London there are 20,000 public-houses 
and beer and tobacco shops open on the Sunday, and 
only 750 Protestant churches and chapels for Divine 
worship. In Scotland, with the same population, 
there are no public-houses open on the Sunday, and 
2,500 churches and chapels where the people attend 
on the means and ordinances of grace, Yet in this 
vast city there is more real goodness, moral power, 
and material value, than has existed in any city since 
the world began. Inu London you have the best and 
the worst of everything.—‘‘ Our Moral Wastes ;” 
by Rev. J. H. Wilson, 


— 


New PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, IsLINGTON.—The 
memorial-stone of Park Church, Highbury, which is 
being erected in Grosvenor-road, Highbury New 
Park, for the United 1 1 congregation at 
present worshipping in Myddelton . 
under the pastorate of the Rev. John Edmond, 
D. D., was laid on Monday, the 18th inst., by John 
Henderson, Esq., of Park. The style of the building 
is Italian, the epire rising to the height of 160 feet. 
The church is to hold 1,000 people, and will be 
ready for opening towards the close of the present 
year. The estimated cost is about 7,000/, 


Religions Intelligence. 


NEW CHAPELS. 


Wootton, NEAR LiverPoot.—On Tuesday 
evening, August 5th, a public tea-meeting was 
held in the Mechanics’ Institution, Woolton, the 


purpose of aiding in the erection of a new Congrega- 
tional chapel. . About two hundred persons sat 
down to tea. The room was decorated for the-occa- 
sion with choice flowers, evergreens, flags, banners, 
&c., and presented a very beautiful appearance. In 
the absence (from indisposition) of Richard Alison, 
Esq., of Woolton Heyes, the chair was occupied by 
John Anderson, Esq., who was ably supported by 
the Revs. Enoch Mellor, M.A., John Kelly, and 
Edward Hassan. The chairman, in the course of 
his speech, presented a few particulars of the efforts 
made by Congregationalists in Woolton. The 
present effort originated in 1859. Two or three 
members of Congregational churches residing in 
Woolton sought to establish regular religious 
services on the Sabbath-day. They were so far 
encouraged ag to be induced to take the Mechanics’ 
Institution for their purpose, which continues to the 
29 time the Congregational place of yee 
n the spring of 1860 the services of Mr. 2 
M. Newland were engaged, with a view to his 
voting the whole of his time and energies to the 
interests of the place. Mr. Newland was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions, and the happiest results 
followed. The, congregation increased from a very 
small number to an average attendance of a hundred 
persons ; a church consisting of nearly forty members 
was formed, and constituted a branch of the Congre- 
ational church at Wavertree ; schools were estab- 
ished, various benevolent institutions organised, 
and altogether a degree of prosperity attained 
which made it desirable the church shoald become 
independent, and a new chapel andschools erected. 
For this purpose more than 1,200/. has been sub- 
scribed, including a donation of 5002. from Richard 
Alison, Esq., and a grant of 400/. from the Bicen- 
tenary Memorial Committee. la addition to the 
1,200/., a farther sum of 200“. has been promised 
by the working-classes of the village, which will be 
collected in less than three years; and as liberal aid 
has been guaranteed by gentlemen resident in the 
neighbourhood, as well as at Wavertree and Liver- 
pool, there can be little doubt but that the whole 
sum required will be speedily raised. After pay- 
ing a high tribute to Mr. Newland, to whose un- 
tiring effort the prosperity indicated was mainly 
owing, and who now contemplates entering, as a 
student, New College, London, and wishing for 
him and Mrs. Newland—who has greatly assisted 
him in his work—every blessing, the chairman 
sat down amidst loud cheers. The rev. gentlemen 
present then addressed the meeting, alluding to the 
pleasure it afforded them to aid in the praiseworthy 
effort that was being made to build a place of wor- 
ship in connection with Congregat:oual principles in 
the village, urging the people to continued exertion 
aud self-sacrifice, expressing the hope that they 
should soon have the gratification of assisting at 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
memorial chapel at Woolton, and that the church 
and congregation to be assembled within the walls 
might become a happy and united people, continually 
advancing in spiritual things, and become a bless- 
ing to the locality in which they reside. The con- 
templated chapel and schools will be in the Gothic 
style, built of red stone, at an estimated cost of 
2,000/., and from the excellent and commanding site 
selected, cannot fail to be an architectural ornament 
to the village. 

OPENING A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
HaRroGATE.—-Interesting services were held on 
Wednesday at Harrogate, in connexion with the 
opening of the new Congregational Church, at the 
entrance of Victoria-park. The Rev. Dr. Raffles, of 
Liverpool, preached in the morning—a sermon of re- 
markable vigour, especially fora man of his age, and the 
Rev. Samuel Martin, of Westminster, in the evening, 
with the earnestness of power and eloquence whi 
so pre-eminently distinguish his ministry. There 
were large and influential congregations, many 
gentlemen of standing from the various towns in 
the Riding being present. The collections reached 
the noble sum of 1417. Dinner was served in the 
school-room after morning service, and at four 
o’clock a public meeting was held in the school- 
room under the presidency of John Crossley, Esq., 
mayor of Halifax. After a few introductory re- 
marks by the chairman, Edwin Firth, Esq., the 
treasurer, presented the following report :—The 
church and school had cost about 5,872/., and, after 
deducting the subscription already promised, there 
will remain a debt of about 1,5007. Towards this 
the chairman had promised, with the aid of his 
brothers, 100/.; the late Robert Milligan, Esq., 
Edwin Firth, Esq., J. P, Clapham, Esq., and W. 
Willans, Esq., had given 50/, each; Henry Brown, 
Esq. J. Jowitt, jun., Esq., the Rev. R. Harris, and 
M. Illingworth, Esq., 20“. each; altogether the 
collections and amount promised during the day 
amounted to the noble sum of 851“. A vote 
of thanks to the treasurer, the committees, and 
the secretaries were presented, on the motion of 
Mr. Alderman Brown, seconded by Mr. Place, and 
acknowledged. Thanks were also, on the motion of 
Mr. Lee (of Wakefield), seconded by Mr. J. P. 
Clapham, presented to the chairman. Most of the 
subscriptions were promised on the condition that 
the debt should be removed within the present 
year. A bazaar is to be held early in September, 
and from it and the liberality of those friends who 
have not contributed already, it is expected that the 
debt will be completely removed. The church is built 
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in the decorated style of Gothic architecture, and | the place is large, many contributions are needed, 
its tall and grace ire, rising to a height of 130 and will be thankfully received. The old sailors of 


feet, is a prominent object from almost every side of 
Harrogate. There is a beautiful five-light window, 
with geometrical tracery, above the two front 
entrances, which are trefoiled. The building will 
accommodate 700 persons. Having no side aisles nor 
transepts, its acoustical properties are excellent, 
The pews are open, and wide enough to satisfy the 
most extravagant followers of the modern style of 
ladies’ dresses. Behind the church, and at right 
angles to it, is a building of corresponding arehi- 
tecture, which contains a capital school and class- 
rooms, vestries, &c. The architects are Messrs, 
Lockwook and Mawson, of Bradford. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—On Wednesday week the me- 
morial stone of the new church in course of erection 
for the congregation at present worshipping at Latimer 
Chapel, Sittingbourne, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. R. Thomas, was laid by Miss Smeed, of Gore 
Court, in the presenca of a large number of persons, 
the weather being most propitious. The style of the 
building is to be Gothic, the architect being Mr. 
John Wimble, of Walbrook, London. It is expected 
that the — will be completed in about five 
months. An address was given by the Rev. G. L. 
Herman, of Chatham. The Rev. R. Thomas then 
informed the assemply that the bottle to be placed 
in the stone contained a brief account of the past 
history of the church by whom the present building 
was erected, together with a statement of polity. 
Mr. Wimble, on behalf of the building committee, 
then presented Miss Smeed with a handsome silver 
trowel (on which a front view of the church is to be 
engraved, and around it the following inscription :— 
Presented to Miss Smeed by the building committee, 
July 30th, 1862”). After the ceremony the Rev. 
H. J. Rook concluded with prayer. The company 
then adjourned to the Corn Exchange, where an ex- 
cellent tea had been provided by twelve ladies of the 
congregation. At seven o'clock a public meeting 
was held; the chair was taken by the Rev. R. 
Thomas, who gave a report of the origin and past 
success of the movement which had convened the 
meeting. 
months ago a meeting was held in the school-room 
of the old chapel. The general opinion seemed to 
be, that to enlarge a building shut out entirely from 
public view would only be to fix it permanently ina 
most undesirable position; and yet it was necessary, 
from the increase of the congregation, that some 
move should be made. In fact the committee had 
entered into an engagement with the present pastor 
that when all the seats of the old chapel were ap- 
propriated it should immediately be enlarged. 
This was one of the conditions under which he had 
accepted a call to the pastorate. A meeting of the 
congregation was summoned. With one exception 
the project was favourably received, and at once en- 

agementa entered into to the amount of about 400“. 

oshua Wilson, Esq., generously promised 100l., 
conditional on the undertaking being commenced 
this year. Another friend in the neig bourhood as 
generously trebled his contribution, and at the present 
time the subscriptions are nearer 1,300/. than 1,200/. 
Addresses of an interesting and appropriate character 
were delivered by the Rev. E. W. Shalders, B.A., 
of Rochester, F. W. Monk, Esq., the Rev. H. J. 
Rook, of Faversham, and the Rev. W. E. Parrett, 
of Milton. The Rev. R. Thomas closed the inter- 
esting meeting with an address to the members of 
the congregation. 


„EAST GREENWICH MISSION ROOMS.” 


There has been for the last year or two a mission 
among the old Greenwich pensioners which com- 
menced by some kind ladies reading with them, and 
was followed by a periodical visitation to them, and 
the people living in the neighbourhood of East-street 
Chapel. The mission has so prospered that now two 
Bible women are employed, and eleven young ladies 
most kindly devote their time to the work, by each 
of whom a certain number of houses or rooms are 
regularly visited. In connexion with this mission 
have been formed—a clothing club, in which up- 
wards of 200 names are en on the books ; a day 
and Sunday-school; a young woman’s class and 
library, and an adult class for reading ; mother’s 
meetings, and women’s prayer-meetings. Relief is 
afforded to the sick and aged, of whom there are 
many in the district ; sometimes rent is paid; and 
assistance is often given by bread, meat, tea, rice, 
and coal-tickets, also through orders to the hospitals. 
This mission is not connected with any society. The 
young ladies devote themselves earnestly to the 
work, and contribute what they expend, not havin 
other funds at their disposal. The schools an 
meetings have been held in East-street Chapel, | 
which is out of repair, and almost unfit for use, and 
as the alternative to giving up this prosperous mis- 
sion it is proposed to erect a new building at a cost 
of 1,200/, to contain a large lecture-hall, to be used 
for the pensioners’ *‘ readings,” and the almost daily 
meetings conducted amongst the old sailors by their 
city missionary, a good school-room, class-roome 
and a boiler in which soup and rice may be prepared 
for the very destitute, especially in the winter. It 
is contrary to our general rule to insert appeals for 
help on behalf of new chapels and philanthropic 
objects, &. But the present case is exceptional. 
The responsibility of this meritorious enterprise falls 
upon a few devoted ladies who have themselves done 
their utmost, and the members of one family (the 
Peeks) have munificently subscribed nearly 200/. as 
a beginning. During the first week in October it is 
intended to hold a bazaar in the Rifle Hall, Black- 


The following is ap extract :—‘‘ Eighteen | 


heath, which has been kindly lent for the purpose. 
Some ladies have promised t0 farnish tables, but as 


Greenwich Hospital and their families claim the 
dry sn of all in our island home, and we cannot 
but hope that the self-denying efforts of a few ladies 
to minister to their comfort and spiritual — will 
be promptly and liberally sustained by the Christian 
public. Subscriptions to the East Greenwich Mis- 
sion Rooms” may be paid to Messrs, Hankey, 
Bankers, Fenchurch-street, E. C. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HALL. 


We have 1 41 1 ** to insert on followin 
a on the proposed Congregati 
— Hall:— 


The necessity for such a building as a centre of action 
has long been felt, not for London alone, but for the 
country at large. The Congregational Library, the lease 
of which was purchased by a few friends ea sage 
has rendered good service ; but by the extension of the 
denomination, and the increase of the number of its 
organisations, it has been found utterly insufficient for 
the purposes for which such a building is uired. 
Moreover, the lease under which the premises are held 
will expire in a few years. On these various grounds it 
is of the utmost importance that the present interesting 
period in our history should be improved by the erection 
of such a building as will be of extensive advantage to 
the denomination, and, at the same time, be to all 
future a monument sacred to the memory of our 
sainted forefathers. 

As many inquiries have been made as to the kind of 
building intended, and the 4 to which it is to be 
devo the committee desire to state explicitly what 
is at present contemplated. 

First, its site.— The committee consider it essential 
that it should be situated as near the centre of the city 
as is practicable. They deem the question of site so 
important, that, desirable as it is to commence the build- 
ing even this year, they would recommend some delay 
rather than not secure the most eligible position. 

Secondly, the building.—In the judgment of the com- 
mittee the building should comprise a hall capable of 
containing a thousand persons; a library sufficiently 
large to receive the books already collected in the Con- 
gregational Library, with such additions as it is expected 
will be made; a waiting-room, and offices for the accom- 
modation of all our denominational institutions ; and, 
in the basement, a strong, fire-proof room for the de- 
posit of deeds and other important documents; and all 
neces offices. 

Thirdly, the uses to which the building should be 
applied.—The hall to be used for public meetings of a 
religious or benevolent character, and for literary or 
scientific purposes. It will afford a great convenience 
for the Annual Assembly, or other meetings of the Con- 
gregational Union, and, if found expedient, might be 
occasionally used, like some other public buildings, for 
public worship. Arrangements are contemplated for in- 
creasing, under proper regulations, facilities of access 
to the library for literary purposes. By the concentra- 
tion of all our denominational organisations in one build- 
ing, it is obvious many advantages will be secured. 

As the building will not be raised, like some others, 
by shares or loans bearing interest, but by the free con- 
tributions of those who feel interested in the object, the 
charge for offices occupied by the different societies, and 
for the use of the hall, will be moderate, but must be 
sufficient to provide for the payment of the librarian, 
hall-keeper, rates, taxes, and occasional repairs, 

Finally, as to the cost of the building —On this the 
committee do not venture to express an opinion, further 
than to remind their friends that it will necessarily be 
considerable. A freehold site (and it must be freehold) 
in the city of London will be a serious item in the cost. 
The building, too, with the greatest to economy, 
must still be worthy alike of the occasion and of the Con- 
gregational community to whom it will belong. 

Such are the views which, after careful and mature 
consideration, the committee entertain of this interest- 
ing and important object. They submit them with con- 
fidence to the contributors to the Bicentenary Fund and 
others, and would respectfully but very earnestly 
appeal to the entire denomination to aid them in carry- 
ing out a scheme, the necessity for which is urgent, and 
the advantages of which are great and manifold. An 
early intimation of the sums to be appropriated to this 
object will enable the committee to adopt such measures 
for carrying it into effect as circumstances will admit. 

igned, by order of the Committee, 
THomAs James, Honorary Secretary. 


WYcLIFFE CHAPEL.—The Rev. Walter Hardie, 
B. A., ot New College, has accepted an invitation to 
become the pastor of the church assembling at 
Wycliffe Chapel, Stepney, and pur commencing 
his labours on the first Sabbath in September. 

OAKHILL.—The Rev. Henry Shrimpton, who for 
nearly five years has been the respected minister of 
the church and congregation assembling in the Con- 
gregational chapel of this place, has just resigned 
his pastorate, having received a perfectly unanimous 
invitation to succeed the Rev. Joseph Hyatt as the 
2 ol the Congregational ohurch of Long Ashton, 

ristol. Mr. Shrimpton will commence his minis - 
terial labours at Ashton on the first Sunday in 
October, , 

DEPARTURE OF Six MISSIONARIES TO THE East. 
—A farewell soirée in connection with the departure 
of six missionaries to India was held at the Free- 
masons’-hall, on Monday evening. Tea and coffee 
were served at half. past five o'clock, and subse- 

uently a public meeting was held, at which five of 
the missionaries, with their families, were present. 
The chair was to have been occupied by Sir 8. 
Morton Peto, Bart., M.P., but the worthy baronet 
was unable, from domestic causes, to be present, and 
his place was occupied by Mr. W. H. Watson. The 
names of the missionaries who were present were the 
Rev. J. Wenger, the Rev. F. L. Kalberer, and the 
Rev. Mr. Supper, all of whom have been already 
engaged in the missio field ; the Rev. 
E. Edwards, and the Rev. Mr. Etherington, who 
took their departure for the first time as missionaries 
to the East; and the Rey, Mr, Waldock, who does 


not accom this party. but will follow them 
about « fortnight n her of moet interesting 
speeches were delivered. Freeman. | : 
ORDINATION AT PoNTEFRACT.—On Thursday, he 
Rev. rH aba: 1 8 7 at Airedale College, 
was 0 as r of the church and 
tion worshiping at Ebenezer Chapel, — — 
@ services in connexion with the event were 
eeply interesting, and they were attended by a 
majority of the church and congregation, and many 
ministers and friends from a distance, The ordina- 
tion service took place in the chapel, and commenced 
at eleven o’clock. The Scriptures 


not to know s 
among you save Jesus Christ and him 

After the ordination there was a dinner at the 
Town-hall, at which addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. T. Willis, R. Hurst, Eeq. (Mayor), Dr. Fraser, 
the Rev. H. B. Craik, M. A., the Rev. H. Sanders, 


and others. In the evening an impressive charge 

to the le was C by the Rev, Dr. 

Campbell, of Bradford. | 
Gorrespondence, 


THE COLLECTIONS 1 * BARTHOLOMEW’S 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—As a practical man, and very desirous that tho 
Bicentenary commemoration should be made subservient 
to purposes of practical yet may I be permitted to 
suggest that a collection be made in every Congregational 
chapel on the ensuing Lord's-day, being the 24th of 
August, for some one or more of those abject to which 
the Memorial Fund is applicable? Congregations 
burdened with a debt would, of course, devote their 
collection to its removal. Such a simultaneous move- 
ment would be a noble tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious confessors whom we are desirous to honour. 
Ten thousand pounds might probably by this means be 
obtained. ours respectfally, - 

JUSHUA WILSON. 

Tunbridge Wells, Aug. 18, 1862. 


MR. HORACE MANN AND THE RELIGIOUS 
CENSUS OF 1851. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 
Srr,—Since the publication of the Census of Religious 
Worship by Mr. Horace Mann, surprise and doubt have 
often been felt, that, while the angrogate Dissenti 
urches by 310 964 


attendances exceed those of the State , 
(see p. 182), the total number of attendants is estimated 
by Mr. Mann 005 156), as in favour of the Establishment, 
by 285,916. his estimate, however, which State- 
hurchmen are wont so much to parade as an indis- 
putable fact, and as altogether stultifying the majori 
of Dissenting ee 01 * conclusion = 
upon a mere conjectural principle, but upon a . 
as may easily be shown, that has been by Mr. Mann 
—unintentionally no doubt—erroneously and unfairly 


applied. 

n estimating the total number of attendants, Mr. 
Mann adopts the principle of taking the whole of the 
attendants on one part of the day, the half at another, 
and the third at the remaining one; and applies his 
principle by taking the whole of the attendants at the 
morning services, of the afternoon, and a third of 
the evening. Now this method gives an unfair advan- 
tage to the State-Church, by taking into the result the 
whole number of attendants at her most nume 
attended services, which were in the morning, but on 
a third of the most numerously-attended services 
Dissenters, these being in the evening, which certainly 
was a very erroneous and unequal method for Mr, Mann 
to adopt in applying his rule. 

Let the order he has adopted, so far as the mere ser- 
vices are concerned, be reversed, which is not a whit 
less fair than the one he has pursued, and let the whole 
of the evening attendants, half of the afternoon, and one- 
2 the morning be taken, and the result will then 
8 thus :— 


Total Dissenting attendants ... 3,652,670 
Total State-Church do, . 652,504 
Majority for Dissenters ... 1,000,166 


Thus it is seen, that by simply applying Mr. Mann's 
test to the services in a reversed order, we have a 
majority of more than a million of attendants in favour 
of Dissenters. While, therefore, the one method gives 
above a quarter of a million attendants in favour of the 
Establishment, the other, which is equally as pech 
gives above a million in favour of Dissen hich 
method, then, is to be adopted? I submit, N 
neither. Mr. Mann's method is unfair to Dissent, 
above is unfair to the State-Churoh. 

The method which Mr. Mann ouglit to have adopted, 
and but for an oversight no doubt would have done, was 
to have applied his rule to each party alike, 
to the relative numbers of attendants and not 
ing to the mere order of the services, which had nothin 
whatever to do with the results he was seeking. If he too 
the maximum attendants of one denomination without re- 
duction, he should of all; if half the intermediate, and a 
third of the minimum, he should have done the 8 
the rest. This method he adopted in dealing w 
the State-Church, but almost entirely reversed in dealing 
with Dissent. Had he applied his principle — pean 
this, the only equitable manner, the results w have 
been! fair, and free from perplexity—standing as fol- 


lows :— 
Total Dissenting attendants ... 3,826,148 
Total State-Church do. 3,772,474 


ity for Dissenters .... 4 
On Mr, Mann's own peinsple, therefore, whan justly 
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I maintain that Dissenters are entitled to 
m that they had, on Census Sunday, 1851, not only 
3 of attendances, but a majority of attendants 


I am Sir, yours 3 
JOHN H. UNWIN. 
Belthorn, near Blackburn, Aug. 14, 1862. 


THE BILSTON CRIMINAL AND HIS CHURCH 
LIVING. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformast. 


Sin, —A letter of mine in the Nonconformist of the 
30th of July, contained a copy of a legal opinion which 
the Bishop of Lichfield had taken to ascertain how the 
conviction of the Rev. H. S. Fletcher would affect his 
— wl the Bilston living. By that opinion it ap- 
peared that though the offence of which Mr. Fletcher 
had been found guilty was of the genus crime, it was of 
the species misdemeanour. It ap too, that 0 
misdemeanour,” even of such a as to be punish- 
able by penal rervitude, “ is not in itself a cause of 
deprivation or suspension.” . . . is not an offence 
against the laws ecclesiastical,” and that the bishop 
cannot take any proceedings under the Church Discip- 
line Act.” : 

Through the medium of your paper that legal opinion 
was first made public. It bes since been pha | by the 
Times, and several provincial journals have been giving 


it publicity in various of the kingdom. A gentle- 
man, signing himself ‘‘ A Curate,” has written a letter 
to the Times in reference to that legal opinion; and 


is now on circuit.” 


that letter, as well as the opinio 
the Wolverhampton 


I send it to you as it appears 
Chronicle of the 13th inst. :— 


Sir,—Although embezzlement may not be an ecclesiastical 
offence, yet, surely, it is in the power of the Bishop of Lich- 
fieli to remove the incumbent of Bilston from his living. 
During his imprisonment he is non-resident, and imprison- 
ment for embezzlement is not one of those causes on account 
of which a license for non-residence can be granted. I copy 
the following extract from Dale’s Clergyman’s Legal Hand- 
book,” pp. 154, 155 :— 

“The bishop may . . . proceed by monition, and after 
thirty days from his service, and no cause shown satisfactory 
to him, may require residence within thirty days after service 
of the order (lst and 2nd of Victoria, cap. 106, sec. 54), and on 
non-compliance may uester the living; citation is un- 
— (2, Ell. and BL, 771.) There is an appeal within a 
month. 

4% After the benefice has been a whole year —i. e., from the 
let of January to the 3lst of December (sec. 120)—under such 
sequestration, it becomes void (sec. 58).“ 


It would, surely, be right to take advantage of this state of 
the law to rid the Church of a scandal. 
enclose my card, and am your obedient servant. 
August 7, A CURATE. 


The gist of my letter was, that a minister of a 
Christian Church called the Church of England by 
law established,” had been convicted of, and imprisoned 
for, theft—that his offence was not an offence against 
the laws of that Church—and that that Church had 
no power to mark its abhorrence of that offence by any 
disciplinary act against that minister for the crime 
which he had committed. 

The gist of the letter signed A Curate is, if I mis- 
take it not, that that minister’s bishop may remove him 
from the living which he holds for non-residence. If 
the letter ok A Curate” was intended to counteract 
the impression produced by the letter of the bishop’s 
legal advisers, it has, in my opinion, entirely failed ; 


* although, from the authorities quoted by A Curate,” 


he may have proved that the Church of England regards 
a clergyman’s taking a month's holiday without reasons 
satisfactory to his bishop, as a more heinous offence 
than taking 9,0007. of other peoples money without 
** cause shown satisfactory to anybody. 

„A Curate” is evidently anxious to rid the Church 
of a scandal” by removing the incumbent of Bilston, 
even though it be only on the ground of non-residence. 
But suppose the incumbent removed on that ground, 
would the scandal” pe removed also? I trow not. 
The scandal to the Church is not that one of her 
ministers has become a thief, for even angels have 
fallen; the scandal to the Church is that a thief 
may be one of her ministers. ‘‘ Dale's Clergyman’s 
Legal Handbook” may show how to remove Mr. 
Fletcher from the pulpit and the living, because he will 
of necessity be absent somewhat more than thirty 
days from his service,” or even the second thirty 
days” referred to; but, looking at the quotation made 
by A Carate,” I don’t see how Dale's Clergyman’s 
Legal Handbook” would help a bishop to remove a 
clergyman, even for non-residence in his living, if he 
did not prolong his stay beyond the thirty days.“ 
Every beneficed clergymen in the land may be guilty of 
that species of crime termed ‘‘a misdemeanour,” and 
be sent to the treadmill for, say, twenty-eight days; 
and then not only would their misdemeanour“ be 
no offence against the laws ecclesiastical,” but their 
non-residence in their parishes, though occasioned by 
their residence in a county gaol, would not bring them 
within the reach of the lst and 2nd of Victoria, cap. 


1 oo 54. 

hese Acts of Parliament are but poor make-shift 
devices for righting such wrongs as are now apparent in 
the ＋ of the Church of England; but so long as 
she is wi to remain a State Church,” so long will 
she be a Church in bonds.” For the sake of prestige 
and property, she submits to be tyrannised over by 
many masters ;” and though the Master is continually 
saying to her, Yet lackest thou one thing: sell all 
that thou hast, and come, FOLLOW MR,” she is as con- 
t ually going away sorrowful,” for she is very 


in 
rich, 
Yours truly, 
S. GOSSLING. 
Bilston, August 15, 1862. 


THE PERILS OF TIGHT-ROPE PERFORMANCES,— | M 


At Highb night, 
whilst Miss Young, the Female Blondin,” was on 
the rope, and fireworks were explodiag, she lost her 
balance, caught the rope by her leg as she was fall- 
ing, hung for a moment and then fell heavily on her 
vead ; one groan was heard, and she was carried in 
insensible. It appears that she received severe in- 
jury from the shake of the fall, her left hip was very 

ü shoulder. 


* 5 
She is, 


Barn, London, on Thursda 


injured, as was also her righ 
wever, favourably 


Foreign and Colonial, 


FRANCE. 

The Emperor of the French reviewed on the 14th 
the National Guard of the Seine, the troops of the 
Imperial Guard, and those of the first corps d’armée, 
The Emperor was on horseback, and was accom- 
panied by Prince Napoleon and the Prince Imperial, 
The Empress was on the ground in a carriage. The 
review took place in the Champs de Mars. There 
was no diplomatic reception and no Imperial speech. 
The public, buildings and a great number of private 
houses were decorated with tri-coloured flags. Vast 
crowds were assembled at the doors of the theatres, 
where the public were admitted free. Rain began 
to fall heavily at eleven o’clock. In honour of the 
national /éte the Emperor has either pardoned, or 
remitted the punishment of, 1,063 condemned per- 
sons in civil prisons ; 148 National Guards convicted 
of breaches of discipline ; and 782 military culprits. 

At a dinner given on Saturday by M. Thouvenel 
to thé members of the corps diplomatique, the Papal 
Nuncio proposed the health of the Emperor Napoleon. 
M. Thouvenel proposed, in reply, the toast of the 
different foreign Powers. 

The Emperor of the French has received the new 
Minister of Spain, and addressed to him some words 
fall of cordial feeling towards Spain, but was at the 
same time frank in referring to the recent estrange- 
ment between the two Governments. The Emperor, 
too, said something about ‘‘ conciliatory intentions 
on the part of the Spanish Government, and about 
future concord depending solely on the Queen of 
Spain, which would almost suggest the inference that 
the difference of opinion arising out of the events of 
the Mexican expedition was more serious than the 
public at the time believed. 

The Patrie announces that the Marquis Pepoli has 
arrived in Paris. He is believed to be commissioned 
to submit to the Emperor a plan for the occupation 
Rome by a mixed garrison of French and Italian 

roops. 

In the programme brought out in the new journal 
La France, which is supposed to represent the views 
of the Empress, M. de la Gueronnidre remarked that 
in Italy England, up to Solferino, was Austrian, is 
now Garibaldian, while France, if she was at Rome 
from duty, will remain there from honour.” She 
** recognises asa superior and permanent interest the 
necessity of maintaining the Pope in his territorial 
sovereignty, in order to secure against all human 
contingencies his spiritual sovereignty.” It is said 
that the Emperor is displeased with this programme, 
and more especially with the sentence which relates 
to Rome. ‘There is no call of honour on the French 
troops there. At all events, the Constitutionnel says 
it is authorised to declare that ‘‘the article by M. 
de la Gueronnidre, on the policy of the Emperor, has 
not only not received the approbation in high 
quarters which has been reported, but has not even 
been officially communicated to the Cabinet of the 
Emperor.“ f 
* Patrie 2 that the 4 — — 

eries, appreciating the energy display e 
Italian Government, has addressed a letter of si 
gratulation to General Durando. 

A treaty of commerce is in course of negotiation 
between France and Austria. Baron Hubner’s visit 
to Paris is in a great d connected with it. 

M. Leon Pilles, the French consul at Palermo, has 
received orders to repair to Paris, 


ITALY. 
THE GARIBALDIAN MOVEMENT. 


The a ic news from Sicily comes through 
official channels, and is of course favourable to the 
Government. From Caltanisetta, which is in the 
very centre of the island, Garibaldi went to 
Castrogiovanni, where volunteers were continually 
arriving. Their number is variously stated to be 
between 3,000 to 4,000. Garibaldi afterwards 
marched into Piazzo, in the south-west, in the direc- 
tion of Catania, and was last heard of (on the 18th) at 
Aidone. Everywhere the youths of the country are 
leaving their avocation and following him, so that 
by the time he arrives at Catania it is expected he 
will have quite 10,000 men. Those who started 
from the camps in the mountains are armed. 

Fresh troops, companies, battalions, and regiments 
are — shipped off to Sicily ; General Ricotti, in 
command of the Royal forces, under Cugia, is 
spreading out his troops so as to surround the rebels 
with a vast military cordon, and Government has 
issued a circular to all the Royal authorities, and 
even the Syndics throughout the island, forbidding 
them any intercourse with Garibaldi and his fol- 
lowers, and bidding them withhold all provisions to 
them so long as they are assembled in arms. 

General La Marmora, it is said, has given orders 
that Garibaldi should be arrested whenever and 
wherever he may happen to attempt a landing on 
the continent. 

The embarkation of Garibaldians, who intended 
to pass through the Straits of Messina, had been 

revented by cruisers, It is nevertheless 
lieved that Garibaldi still intends to embark at 
essina. 
Demonstrations are incessant, even at Naples, 
under the muzzle of Castle St. Elmo’s cannon, and 
under the stern eyes of La Marmora, who vainly 
warns the people against useless clamours, and 
strives to fh rt the 1 that by taking part in 
such tumults they would be acting in defiance to the 
King’s Proclamation, to the vote of Parliament, and 
to the will of the constituted authorities. 

There has been a popular ion at Milan. 
The people shouted, ‘‘We want Rome!” and 


* — 
am, 


‘Garibaldi for ever!” The troops obliged the multi- 
tude to disperse. — 

The Emancipation Society has been dissolved by 
the Government. 

It is stated that Baron Ricasoli has written a 
letter, of which the following version is given by 
the Lombardo :— 

The monarchy is in r. Its only chance of salva- 
tion is now to follow t movement of baldi 
which it had not the sagacity to initiate. For my own 
part I declare, on the part of myself and my political 
friends, that we are ready either to follow or to lead 
this agitation, which is the offspring of necessity—the 
necessity for us to have Rome. 

Whether the above letter be authentic or not, the 
immense sensation it has created in Italy augars ill 
for the stability of the Ratazzi Cabinet. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Military Commission of the Prussian Chambers 
in its sitting on the 12th inst., rejected the vote for 
the expenses of the re-organisation of the army, 
amounting to 2,138,000 thalers. Only four mem- 
bers of the commission supported the vote. 

In one of the semi-official papers of Berlin there 
is a leading article which declares that the course 
of action of the Prussian Government towards the 
Chamber depends upon the final vote on the army 
estimates, but that, in any case, it will act within 
the limits of the Constitution. Ia other worde, if 
the Budget is reduced too much, the king will dis- 
solve again, —4 to gain time. 

In the Federal Diet on the 14th, the project for 
the reform of the Federal Constitution, which has 
been introduced, was referred to a special committee. 
The representative of Prussia opposed and protested 
against the project. He considered unanimity upon 
the question of reform essential, and did not believe 
the proposed arrangement would prove satisfactory. 
The nation requires more. Prussia kept in view the 
measures really required. These were national re- 
presentation and increased means of defence. The 
Federal Diet then adjourned until the 9th October. 


POLAND. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, on the occasion of 
the baptism of his son, gave 3,000 roubles to the 
poor of Warsaw. The Grand Duke and the 
Czarewitch Alexander, son of the Emperor Alexander, 
have visited the Marquis Wielopolski, to congratu- 
late him on having miraculously esca the 
attempted assassination. 

Since then, on the 15th, a second attempt han been 
made on the life of the Marquis—Jean Ryontoa, a 
n printer, having tried to stab him with a 
poignard. The weapon, however, only struck the 
lining of the carriage. It is said the blade was 
poisoned. He was seized by the second son of the 
Marquis. 

Zarozinski, the man who attempted to assassinate 
the Grand Duke Constantine, and was tried in pub - 
lic, has been condemned to be shot. The sentence 
has been submitted to the Emperor for approval. 

Wednesday being the anniversary of the union of 
Poland with Lithuania, a popular demonstration 
took 2 in Warsaw. The Polish women appeared 
in holiday garments, wearing tricoloured scarves, 
and meetings of the working classes took place to 
celebrate the occasion. The churches were visited 
by crowds, 


CHINA. 
. The following is from the China Mail of the 27th 
une :— 

The fortnight has been marked by fewer inci- 
dents than usual in connection with the hostile proceed- 
ings against the rebels in the neighbourhood of S hai. 
The weather is no longer favourable for the excursions 
of troops, but though it were, there is reason to suppose 
that all operations at a distance of more than ten miles 
from Shanghai would be discontinued in the meantime. 
The rebel force said to be advancing under Chung 
Wang shown no signs of existence as yet; the only 
signs of Taeping life near Shanghai being the smoke of 
burning — 2 in the adjacent country. Of all the 
places captured during the campaign just closed only 
Sunkeong now remaios in the hands of the allies. Tsing- 

was abandoned on the 19th inst., the rebels entering 


it at one side as we left it at the otber. The mere nume- 


rical strength of these people, and the number they can 
therefore afford to lose while inflicting on our troops the 
slightest injury, bas rendered them formidable in a sense 
= 8 to overlook. is V * 4 — reoolleoted 
at the Taepings possess considerable ry 
and being quite aware that they are no mate for us 
when they are even ten to one on a fair field, they will 
avoid regular battles and content themselves with harass- 
ing us on all sides round about. Their immediate 
reoccupation of the places we have abandoned shows an 
elasticity that will yas ea 2 teres on — 
igorous campaign or two to destroy. Shanghai is 
pc wet od for the present, reinforcements having arrived 
— the garrison at Tien-tsin. If we are to take the 
field, and endeavour to break pe Be power and destro 
the prestige of the et rge reinforcements w 
probably a sent from India. Reports from N 
say that Wuhu has been taken by the Imperialists, an 
that strong detachments continue to arrive to assist in 
the siege, and, if possible, the capture of that city. A 
rumour that the Tien Wang is dead has been vended, 
but the report is most likely false. One M 
feature in the present hostilities is the disaffection whic 
is said to prevail among the Taepiugs themselves, whole 
bodies of them being described as ready to desert at the 
first good opportunity. It is strongly to be suspected 
that, in the rebel camp, much despotism and tyranny is 
ractised, and that the few who adopted the cause at 
t as one of reformation — had their eyes opened 
to the grievous mistake they have made. a 
Frou Shanghai we hear that the Brigadier-General is. 
putting everything into order against an attack on the 
settlement. A notification has been — peehibting 
the erection of buildings within a h and fifty 


Ang. 20, 1863. 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 


71§ 
ards of the western line in the front and twenty in the | journal uly 9) that the hi esteemed atscript 5 
Lie nne Bo 8 
tained 8 clear space of fifty Keepérs of public- | of the mission which is deputed by the Go- re 
Majesty's forbidden to sal Bee 8 er vernment to assiat at the coronation of Wednesday, August 20. 
va he the ejected bel havin : THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
retired ; Paris, August 19. 
the} The journal La France of to-day says ;— 
go with | Garibaldi has been solicited to come to an un- 
's lordship will | derstanding with the Italian Government. He is 
es 2 said to have replied that he would only lay down 


and All is quiet in the city. 
At Tien-tsin e has been impeded by reports of 


bandits (northern rebels) havir two cities and 
Inforrepted el along o main roads, 


71 we have news from Shanghai to 5 
aa part from Canton to the Lich July. 
rom 


ties. An American steamer, the Union Star, had 

heen wn up, and several lives were lost. From 

Ad taeggnd Wo Wane of connate fo "tbe saat 
raneit of cargoes in 

steamers between Manilla and Hong Kong. The 
American Minister had arrived in Japan. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Tye CRowN PrINcEss oF Prussia was safely 
on of a son, at agen on the 14th inst. 
| joeroy of Egypt, who was suffering from an 
an internal com t when he left — has been 
getting worse, and his state begins to cause anxiety. 
Tim Treaty wirs Betorum.—The Belgian Re- 
presentative Chamber has, after three deys’ debate, 
agreed to the treaty of commerce with Eoglaod by 
a majority of 73 to 10 votes. 

Darn of Mr. E. G. WaAkeFIELD,—The last 

mail from New Zealand brings intelligence of the 
death pf Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who 
e d more for the improvement of colonisa- 
tion during the last thirty years than any other man 
of the age. 
FearFuL EARTHQUAKE IN AFRICA. — Acora, on 
the 10th of July, was visited by a severe earth- 
quake ; the shook lasted ten minates. The strongest 
stone-built houses rocked to and fro, and feli—in 
fact, all the buildings are more or less destroye:!. 
The English and Dutch forts are almost in ruins, 
and they are no longer habitable, 

Prince Alfred, who is travelliag in Russia, arrived 


at St. Petersburg on the 9th inst. His Royal High- | th 


neas visited the public buildings and monuments of 
the city, but, as he travels in strict privacy, there 
was no official reception. The Japanese ambassadors 
reached St. Petersburg the day afterwards, and were 
the subjects of a public demonstration. 

ANOTHER GOLD REGION has been discovered to 
the north of the northern Jimits of British Columbia, 
in the Indian country, known as the Stickeen 
country. This country is of vast extent, and belongs 
to Great Britain, except a strip or belt on the 
Pacific, some three hundred miles long by thirty 
miles ceded to Russia by treaty in 1825. The 
Stickeen river drains an immense extent of country, 
the whole of which there is reason to believe is 
auri + Communication can be had by water 
ie eee 

oo at one s of the 
British Oolanbie. | 


Darn or GengRaL Beckwiru. —This remarkable 
character expired on the 19ch of July last, at Torre, 
the principal town or village, the little capital, of the 
Waldensian territory, or Protestant district of the 
Pinerolo valleye, The late general was engaged at 
Waterloo, Jost one of his legs in the action, and re- 
tired on half-pay. While on one occasion at 17 9 4 
House, waiting for an audience with the Great Duke, 
to while away the time he glanced at the well-filled 
shelves, and took down a book, the first which came 
to his hand. It happened to be Gilly's Waldenses.”’ 
The colonel glanced at its contents, and turned over 
@ fow leaves, when, being summoned to the duke’s 
sitting-room, he laid down the volume. The book 
hed, however, made a deep impression upon the mind 
of Beckwith, who bought it at his bookeeller’s, read 
it with deep attention, courted its reverend author’s 

uaintance, and ransacked libraries for other works 
betring upon Ti ect. After reading all be could 
find t the Waldenses, he determined to become 
acquainted with them, crossed the Channel and the 
Alpe, and went up to the valleys, as so many English 
tourists did before, and continue to do after him, 
This, his first visit, happened in the summer of 1827. 
He finally settled amongst his Waldensian friends, 
and proved a blessing tothem. By his own 
means, and assistance received from English friends, 
he actually opened or restored 120 district schools. 
He enlarged the college, exchanged tuition in French 
for education in Italian—thus binding the Walden- 
ges to Italy—and contributed most of the funds 
required for the Waldense Church in Turin. In all 
these endeavours he was powerfully seconded by his 
assiduous correspondent, Dr. Gilly, the Dean of 
Durham, the man who by his writings and by his 
incessant cares most powerfully oontributed to 
stimulate the sympathies of English Protestants in 
behalf of their fellow-worshippers of the Pinerolo 
valleys. Late in life he married a Waldense girl, 
@ well-educated person, according to the notions of 
the land, and one who showed herself in every way 
calculated to sweeten the cup of existence during 
the ten or eleven years of their wedded state. When 
in July he felt himself sinking, he harried from 
Calais to his mountains, and died on the 19th inst. 
among his chosen ＋ 4 

CoRONATION oF THE KING oF MADAGASCAR. — 
We are much pleased to learn from a Mauritius 


Shanghai the report is that the rebels remain | ; 


ce 


f 
2 


711 


i} 


ing instance is reported in the followio 
oeived from an Itora officer, written in 
This is the news. As soon as our Ki 
II., heard of A of Prince Albert, the 
of your , he ordered ono 
fired, nod he himeclf aud his oubjaste 

used the mourning 
one cannons to be fired at Tamatave (the port) as a 
sign of friendship between the two Governments.” 
Surely this augurs well for a friendly reception of 


letter re- 
lish :— 


ama 
consort 


Reunion, near Madagascar 
Jean 


of 
Radama’s enemies in the South and West, and of the 
necessity of calling in France that he may assert his 
authority over the whole island. The letter oon - 


t 


| cludes :—"* France alone has the power to under- 


take it. Military occupation is an element indis- 


laa colonisation of the Malgache terri- 
tory.” 


— 


THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


Captain Palin’s weekly returns of the state of 
employment in the mills at Manchester shows that 
there werc last week 11,883 wholly oat of employ- 
ment, against 11, 593 the preceding week. In other 
respects the report is favourable, the number in full 
employ being 22, 121, against 21,928 last week; and 
e number on short time being 13,980, against 
14,454 last week. 

returns for Preston, Oldham, Blackbarn, 
Ashton, and other towns, show that more mills are 
being closed, and that the number of the destitute 
is increasing. 

As the pressure of distress increases, through the 
stoppage of more mills, the working-classes from the 
country villages and towns flock to Manchester and 
the large centres of ind in great numbers, to 
ask alms in the streets, and from door to door. 
Great numbers go through the towns in groups 
singing such songs as they know, or, more com- 
monly, singing sacred rhusic, and pick up a good 
deal of money. 

One firm, in the country, lately employing 2,000 
people, now give them three days’ wages per week, 
— 7 not employing them. To prevent their 

going about g in other towns they have 
issued an order that their workpeople shall muster 
at the mills every day, at a certain hour, and be 
— there a short time to clean the machinery. 
system will probably have to be adopted more 
generally. 

The London Committee Relief Fand met on 
Friday, at the Mansion-house. Mr. Cotton took the 
chair. It was reported that the total amount re- 
ceived up to Thursday afternoon was 33,814/. 13¢. 
10d. From the representations made in the letters 
containing the applications for the relief, the dis- 
tress seems to be rapidly on the increase. The Liver- 
pool fund for the relief of the distress in Lancashire 
now amounted to 30, 400“. It is stated that the 
members of the Savage Olub intend to give a series 
of amateur dramatic performances in Manchester and 


— early next month for the benefit of the 
un 


An operatives’ meeting was held in Stevenson - 
square, Manchester, on Thureday night, at whioh 
the cotton question was fully and fairly discussed. 
A resolution was —— and ad unanimously, 
recommending a conference of trades connected with 
cotton, to be held at au early date, and urging that 
all classes of the community should adopt means to 
procure cotton from our own colonies, by forming 
additional cotton companies, and giving aid and in- 
fluence to the cotton associations already established. 


A committee appointed by the Wesleyan Con- 
ference for the purpose of suggesting measures for 
the relief of the distress in Lancashire and Cheshire 
have submitted their report. They recommend that 
public collections shall be made in all the Wesleyan 

ls throughout Great Britain not later than the 
last Sabbath in September, and that donations shall 
also be solicited from the influential members of the 
congregations, 

Collections were made in Clapham Chapel, on 
Sunday, after sermons by the Kev. J. H. Wilson, 
when the sum of 105l. was raised for the distressed 
Lancashire operatives. Ou Sunday morning, at 
East-parade Chapel, Leeds, after a sermon by the 
Rev. E. R. Conder, a collection was made on behalf 
of the unemployed in Lancashire, the amount con- 
tributed being 106“. 7s. The collection at Weigh- 
house Chapel, on Sunday week, 811. 6s, 2d., has been 
paid to the Mansion-house committee. 


8 | some flying columns to protect 


his arms on condition of the Italian Government 
entering into an arrangement with France for the 
latter Power to engage herself before Europe to quit 
Rome within a certain fixed period.” 

Yesterday the Emperor visited Said Pasha, whose 
health has improved. 

His Majesty has left for the camp at ChiAlons, 


THE POPE. 
It is stated that the 


plied to 
that the 


Lady of Mount 


ITALY. } 

Narr, August 19. 
ial Journal of to-day contains a letter 
from Palermo, stating that Garibaldi had gone to 
Leonforte. A demonstration in favour of Garibaldi 
has ocourred at Modica, General Cugia bas sent 
the roads to Messina. 
Intelligence from Catania states that the columa of 
General Lamella has occupied Aderpo, the point 
from which the roads to Messina and Catania 
diverge. The column of Geueral Picotti has quitted 
Caltanisetta. Menotti Garibaldi set out upon the 
15th with 500 volunteers from Leonforte towards 


Ataro. The movements of the are 
intended to prevent the volunteers from arriving at 
Catania. quillity generally prevails in the 


rovince of Messina, and the majority of the 
— of Catania is favourable to the Govern- 


ment, 
Turin, August 19 (Evening). 

It is asserted that Garibaldi has entered Catania, 
and that no conflict has yet taken place between the 
royal troops and the volunteers. 

AMERICA. 
(Per Edinburgh, vid Queenstown. ) 
New York, August 7. 

It is stated from Memphis that a fight ooourred on 
the 3rd inst. between 4,000 Federals and Confede- 
rates. The latter, under the command of Jeff. 
Thompson, were driven back with great loss. No 

rs are given, 

A band of 1,000 guerillas attacked the town of 
Newark, Knox County, on August let. The place 
was —— by only seventy-five Federals, who 
were capt 
Captain Brown, commander of the Confederate 
rem was wounded in the head while 
running the gauntlet of the Federal fleet. 

Five hundred Boston 
themselves to give their tuations 

now ocoupy after they return from the war, if they 
volunteer — 2 

The Edinburgh called off Cape Race on the 11th 
inst., but received no later news than the 7th inst. 
The wires were broken at Nova Scotia. 


The Exhibition was yesterday attended by 54,862 
rsons, notwithstanding that the Foresters’ féte 
83,720 persons to the Crystal Palaceo—the 
largest 2 that have ever entered the building 
in one day. 

Lord Palmerston yesterday presented his portrait 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports to the Town 
Council of Dover, who, in their turo, presented him 
with a flattering address, The town was in holiday 
attire, and the noble viscount was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

CHARLES REYNOLDs, the man who wrote the 
threatening letters to Barou Rothschild, was one 
up at the Central Criminal Court yesterday 
trial. He pleaded guilty, and was séntenced to five 
years’ penal servitade. 

Tus Rovure.t Forcertes.—The Roupell case at 
Guildford ended 2 in a compromise, the 
defendant, Mr. Waite, undertaking to K. Mr. 
Richard Roupell 7, 500l., half the value of the estate 
which he had purchased of William Roapell, in 
return for which he was to have a good title given 
to him. The cross examination of William Roupell 
elicited further details of the frauds and forgeries 
which he had committed. He acknowledged that 
by means of his forgeries he had raised quite 
300,000“. on the property left by his father, and 
that he had besides stolen about 10,0002 from him. 
A more extraordinary 1 never told. At the 
close of the case Wi, liam pell was taken before 
the magistrates at Guildford aud committed for trial 
for —— in respect of the forged will. 


MARK LANE.—THIS DAY. 

The fresh arrival of new English wheat to this morning's 
market was smal), and the show of old produce was much re- 
stricted. Owing to the favourable change in the weather, there 
was less firmness in the trade, and Monday's advance in prices 
was barely maintained. New red wheat sold at from 52s. to 
58s., and white, 56s. to 64s. per quarter. There was a moderate 
supply of foreign wheat on the stands, and nearly all descrip- 
tions met a less active sale, yet {actors were, for the mest part, 
unwilling to make any concession as regards value. 
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THE BICENTENARY 
COMMEMORATION. 


Sunday next being St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
we intend to devote a considerable portion of our 
next number to a description of the services of 
the day. In order that our record may be as 
complete as possible, we shall publish a gratis 
supplement. We shall be much obliged to all 
friends, ministers and laymen, both in town and 
country, who will farnish us, not later than Tuesday 
morning next, with the texts and subjects of 
sermons preached on the occasion, and the amount 
and object of the colleeti ns. 


Che Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1862. 
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SUMMARY. 


THe deluge of last week, which has happily 
been f. lowed by settled sunshine, has increased 
anxiety relative to the forthcoming harvest. If 
the reprrsen ations of the Gerdener's Chronicle 
are not exaggeruted, the hopes that have been in- 
dulged of an average wheat crop are not likely 
to be realised. Out of nearly two hundred re- 
ports to that paper, one only prumises over an 
average, 37 an av rage, and no less than 150 
under an average. Barley and oats are, however, 
more promising. The Mark Lane Express, als», 
givesequally unfavourable reports, based upon the 
prevalent blight and mildew. It is to be hoped 
that these estimates are founded on imperfect 
data, aud that a continuance of fine weather 
will improve our present prospects. Indeed, it 
seems too early to form any definite conclusions 
on the subject, and we may yet indulge the ho 
thet high prices will not come in during the 
next winter to sharpen the distress of our suffer- 
ing operatives. Happily the harvest on the con- 
tinent has been generally favourable; and 
America, notwithstanding the civil war, ia ready 
to pour ita surplus grain into our ports—the ex- 
portations of wheat even now averaging 110,000 
quarters per week, 

Tbe report of the Manchester Cotton Com- 
pany just issued shows that the manufacturers 
of the North have not been so negligent in pro- 
viding a rupply of thut staple from Iudia as is 
generally supposed. Mr. Heywood, their agent, 
states that berides Berar, where cotton is 
largely cultivated, and which will be shortly 
brought into railway communication with Bom- 
bay, the Company are doing their utmost to 

r mote the growth of the plaut in the Dharwar 
istrict, though they have been greatly hindered 
by the red-tapeism of Madras officials, and the 
want of goo! roads, But Sir Charles Wood is 
helping to overcome the first difficulty, and in 
another year it ia hoped there will be a -uitable 
highway f om Canara, a very favourable soil, 
to the port of Sedashegur, where ar:a:g-meuts 
are being made for warehousing and shipping 
the cotton. Indian officials have been ordered 
to co-operate in every possible way, and the 
Manchester Compiy, though they ol ject to 
cultivate the plant, undertake the duties of 
buyer, presser, and exporter. It is expected 
tht by this agency there will be u large crop of 
cotton, grown from American seed, ready for 
our market next vear, 

Sir Charles Wood has more than realised the 

romises of the late Govern »r-General of India. 

ust before Parliament was prorogued he seut 
out a despatch to Calcutta, applying the system 
of land tenure that has been adopted with such 


salutary results in to the whole of India. 
The of roposes, instead 


of a commutation of the land tax, which Lord 


| Canning recommended, to grant a Permanent 
Seitlement in all cases where it shall appear to 
the Government of India that the assensment of 
the land is not likely to admit of any considerable 
increase, such redemption to be determined by 
the rate of interest paid on Government securities. 
The ator, which describes in great detail the 
robable working of this social revolution, thus 
wells upon its advantages: — The t prin- 
ciple is acknowledged, that the cultivator is to 
enjoy the fruits of his labour, aud within twenty 
years ninety millions of people,—the whole 
28 of the Punjaub, the North-west, 
adras, and Bombay,—will cease to be tenants 
at will, will be free to apply their toil and their 
money to the soil, certain that he who sows will 
alro be Pantene toreap. . . . Should the 
trade of India only grow as that of Bengal has 
grown, her exports in 1900 will be worth some 
eighty millions sterling, and ber consumption of 
British goods will be greater than the whole of 
the existing export trade of Great Britain. There 
is no limit to the consuming power of two hun- 
dred millions of people placed on a fertile soil, 
and assured, for zs. first time, that the fruits of 
their toil shall be theirs.” 

At the Guildford assizes a marvellous story of 
villany has been disclosed, the hero of which is 
no less a person than Mr. Roupell, late M. P., for 
Lambeth. Being an illegitimate son, Mr. 
Roupell on his father's deathbed, in 1856, forged 
a will making over his immense wealth to his 
widow, who had an inordinate affection for her 
firstborn, The forged will superseded the one 
made only two days previously, and was allowed 
to be proved in the Court of Probate. From his 
doting mother the accomplished scoundrel found 
no difficulty in obtaining nearly all the wealth 
amassed by his father (from 200,000/. to 300,000/.) 
entered upon fashionable life, got into Pai lia- 
ment “through oceans of beer,” gambled, and 
aftera few years of profligate extravagance fled 
from the country a bankrupt. At Guildford 
yesterday, Roupell ostenta iously confessed his 
crimes, and was subsequently committed by the 
magistrate to take his trial for having forged a 
deed of gift purporting to have been made by his 
father to him, and in virtue of which the 
Norbitou Farm was conveyed to Mr. Wayte, the 
defendant in the action tried in that town. 
That estate is now, by arrangement, to be divided 
between Mr. Wayte and Roupell’s brothers and 
sisters. The late member for Lambeth is, by his 
own confession, a forger, a swindler, a perjurer, 
and a thief. He will no doubt be seutenced to 
peual servitude for life, and at some future time, 

rhaps, be provided for by his relatives, whom 

e has, at the last extremity, endeavoured to serve 
by confessing his villany, and thereby defrauding 
an innocent man. 

The Imperial féte of the 15th of August has 
passed and thé oracle is dumb. Napoleon III. 
has no new policy to propound. He has, however, 
snubbed M. de la Guerronitre for anuouuciug in 
oracular terms that France is in honour” bound 
to continue at Rome, and is said to be anxious 
to relegate the Roman question toa European 
Congress, which Lord Palmerston, fearful that 
the integrity of Turkey will be discussed, is un- 
willing to see assembled. But the course of 
events in Italy must compel the Emperor to 
depart from his temporising policy. 

The success of the Garibaldian movement 
seems to be nearer than the moat enthusiastic 
admirers of the great Italian hero could have 
thought possible. 1t was announced yesterday 
in la yance—the new j. urnal established 
specially to advocate the integrity of the tem- 
ral sovereignty of the Pope — that Garibaldi 
as been solicited to come to an understanding 
with the Italian Government.” By whom? Is 
it the Emperor himself that bas indirectly pre- 
ferred the request? Garibaldi’s reply is cha- 
racteristic of his wisdom and moderation. He 
will lay down his arms if Frauce will agree to 
evacuate Rome within a certain fixed period. 


Direct intelligence from Palermo, which does 
not pass through the manipulation of Turin offi- 
cialis, ehows that it is full time for the Emperor 
Napoleon to take his fival deci-ion, Garibaldi’s 
followers have swllen to 15,000. Writing on 
the 14th inst., the Daily News correspondent 
uufolds a wondrous tale. The garrisons go 
everywhere out of the general’s way.” In that 
city, a concert in supp irt of Garibaldi’s troops is 

ot up, aud General Cugia himself, the new 
re feet sent to stem the popular movement— 
takes üfty tickets, To the subscription fund 


raisivg in supp rt of the Liberator’s — cou 


town councils vote funds, and the Archbishop o 

Palermo aud the aristocracy head the list. Other 
muuicipalities pass re-olutions to furnish the 
volunteers with ail they require, aud Garibaldi 
issues 4 bills to indewnify them! Aud, 
according to the latest news, the popular idol bas 
entered Catania in spite of, or with the tacit 
consent of, the Royal troops. The infection bas 


spread from Sicily to Naples. The enthusiasm 
is kindling from the Alps to the sea. Nothing 


short of Ratazzi’s resignation, and a reconstruc- 
tion of the Ministry by men less devoted to French 
policy, can save public order.” 

Telegraphic news from Shanghai states that the 
Taepiogs remain quiet aud trade uninterrupted, 
It „ppears from prior accounts that though 
General Staveley confines himself to the defence 
of that port, he has only suspended active opera- 
tidus till the weather is more seasonable. The 
native troops raised by Colonel Ward, the“ filli- 
buster,” so highly praised by General Michel, 
are already giving trouble to the British — 
authorities, aud it L from official de- 
spatches that Gene taveley is to raise and 

iscipline 6,000 more of these troops in the 
European mde for the defence of Shanghai 
and that 10,000 stand of arms are to be supplied 
from India. The China Mail indictes how in- 
adequate are the resources of our officers to cope 
with the Taepings, speaks of their numerical 
strength“ and their considerable military 
practice.” It is added: Their immediate re- 
occupation of the places we have abandoned 
shows an elasticity that will want, on our part, 
a prolonged and vigorous campaign or two to 


destroy. If we are to take the field and 


endeavour to break up the power and destroy the 
prestige of the Taepings, large reinforcements 
well sent from India.“ All these 


be 
facts show that we have entered upon a contest 


which, if our Government persevere, will be very 
costly to us, and of no benefit to China. 

The Federalists of America are awakening to 
a sense of their perilous position. The Presi- 
dent has ordered a new levy of 300,000 from the 
state militia, in addition to the 300,000 volunteers 
asked for, but not forthcoming. If these 600,000 
men, which with the troops on the field would 
constitute a huge armament of more than a mil- 
lion of armed soldiers in the Free States alone, 
could be easily obtained, the South might yet be 
conquered. But there are almost insuperable 
difficultiesin the way. American citizens subscribe 
money, but decline toenlist. The fighting power 
of the nation seems to be — The mere 
rumour of a conscription has driven hosts of 
foreigners to repudiate their new nationality, 
while for the drafting of the militia, the consent 
of each separate Stute Government has first to 
obtained. But while the North is talking of 
raising huge armies, the South has an im- 
mensely - preponderating force in the field, 
sufficient to crush General Pope in the Shenan- 
doah, if not to isolate and cut off General 
M‘Cicllan before he can be adequately rein- 
forced. The great state of Kentucky exbibits 
strong symptoms of voting itself out of the Union 
and the fate of the whole Border States trembles 
in the balance. Most unfeignedly we regret the 
present aspect of affairs. The ultimate indepen- 
dence of the South is no longer a question, but 
the formation of a slave-holding Confederacy 
composed of the Gulf and Border States would 
be an out upon civilisation, and the greatest 
calamity that could befal unhappy America. 


THE COTTON CONFERENCE. 


Tux Conference held on Wednesday last in the 
Council-room of the Horticultural Society, be- 
tween a deputation from the Cotton Supply 
Association and those of the International Ex- 
hibition Commissioners who represent countries 
in which cotton is produced, leads us to hope 
that we are at last approaching that stage of the 
cotton crisis in which effective means will be 
organised for feeding the industry of Lancashire 
and Lanarkshire with its necessary amount of 
raw material. Towards this “ consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” a most important pre- 
liminary step has been taken. Those who want 
cotton have compared notes with those who can 
grow cotton. The former have stated the pre- 
sent position and prospects of the trade—the 
latter have discussed the capabilities of particular 
climes and soils, and the difficulties to be over- 
come before they can furnish supplies to the 
market. The ivformation mutually interchanged 
will probably constitute the basis of active opera- 
tiuns-—and the companies already furmed, and 
probably others to be formed hereafter, will 
gather from this meeting both motive aud 
guidance, not only for supplying an urgeut com- 
mercial want, but also for achieving an in- 
calculable national benefit. 

We agree with one of the ablest of our weekly 
ies that any attempt to apportion to 
this or the other class the blame of the present 
state of things is worse than useless, and will 
only aggravate a great calamity by c nverting it 
into a stimulant of bitter feelings. The singular 
feaiure ot the case is that a misfortune the chance 
of the occurrence of which everybody could tore- 
dee, has come upon us in such a special and un- 
anticipated shape that relief can only be naturally 
born of its extremity. It has suddenly overtaken 


us, but yet so as that no man could predict that 
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it would not as suddenly depart. The dearth 
has been as complete as if the whole crop of the 
season had been cut off; but, looking at the cause 
to which it was to be assigned, not the acutest 
nor most far-seeing broker in Liverpool could tell 
from month to month, whether that dearth woul | 
not be exchanged for abundance. Ordinarily, de- 
mand will insure supply—here the demand was 
urgent, but the — 8 has not come. Had the 
scarcity been a natural one—had it been such 
that all the world might have concluded what 
would be the final measure of the deficiency— 
there can be but little doubt that those unfailin 
motives which we call economical laws woul 
have very speedily filled up the vacuum. But 
the scarcity has been an artificial one—the com- 
modity existed in abundance—its transit hither 
was prevented by the caprice of human passion 
—and, although the effects of this artificial famine 
became more and more severe every week, and 
every week it became clearer and clearer that 
cotton-growers in other countries than America 
might realise large profits, no one could foretell 
whether they who might embark capital in the 
veuture would see it come back with rich freights 
of interest, or witness the wreck of it within 
sight of a splendid success. This utter un- 
certainty paralysed the arms of enterprise. No- 
body liked to speculate in such a game of 
chances, at least until the data were more reliable. 
So every body waited, aud the evil grew worse and 
worse—and, strange to say, the only confident 
hope which the case will admit of lies on the 
other side of the very worst. The cure is in- 
separably associated with the last stage of the 
disease. Were every ounce of cotton now in the 
storehouses and barns of the Southern States de- 
stroyed to-morrow, our cotton prospects would 
instautly begin to mend—because every capitalist 
would see that investment in cotton cultivation 
would be both safe and profitable. Things are 
now so far advanced towards that condition that 
for us there is no such article as American cotton, 
nor is likely to be for some time to come. When 
this fact becomes generally known, the commo- 
dity will work its way to us from every other 
available couatry in the world. 

We rejoice to perceive that action is beginning. 
Adopting Cobbett’s well-known figure, we may 
say, The straw moves.” An Algerian cotton 
company has been formed, as we understand, 
under responsible direction, both French and 
English, and with flattering prospects of success. 
But, we are also glad to perceive that advantage 
is about to be taken of the adaptability of our 
own colonies to cotton cultivation. The Jamaica 
Cotton Company has been formed some months, 
and is now, we believe, in active operation, 
though not on so extensive a scale, we fear, as 
its merits would warrant, and far less than the 
necessities of the times require. More recently, 
another joint-stock enterprise bas been announced 
under the designation of The Western Australia 
Cotton Company,” which has received the 
support of a large number of manufacturers,— 
the Mayors of Manchester, Preston, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Rochdall, Boltén, Stockport, and 
Salford, aud the firms of Messrs. M’Clure, Lees 
and Wrigley, I. aud W. Sidebolton, Shorrocks, 
Radcliff, and Rigby Murray. Such names we 
take to be a guarantee for the soundness of the 
undertaking, and for its intelligent, active and 
economical management. Ample proof exists that 
the soil and,climate of Western Australia are fitted 
to produce cotton to any extent required by this 
country, and equal in quality to the best Sea 
Island. The only difficulty with which the 
company will have to contend, and doubtless it 
is a formidable one, is the absence of a numerous 
population of labourers. It may be overcome, 
of course; but it will take time to organise a 
sufficieut immigration. Meanwhile, however, 
there is no ground for despondency. If the 
cotton districts have not already seen the worat 
of their privation, they are, we hope, drawing 
close to an interval of sensible relief. The last 
mail from India brings tidings of an enormous 
rise in the price of cotton at Bombay; and, 
under this magnetic aturaction, it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that very large quantities 
will find their way thither from the interior, 
and be shipped off to Europe. . 

Delighted with these indications of activity, 
and entertaining sanguine hopes that the enor- 
mous industry which is at present smitten with 
paralysis will not be permanently impoverished, 
we still suspect that the cotton crisis has not yet 
accomplished the Provideutial purpose for which 
it has been permitted. The potato blight, a 
much sorer calamity for the sister isle, was Ire- 
laud's salvation. We look for some analogous 
result to this country from the cotton famine. 
Our most glorious births are ushered in by 
sharpest pangs—and when man’s methods are 
largely interfered with by agencies he is unable 
to control, it generally follows that higher 
methods are waiting adoption. Perhaps, we have 
made too much of cotton, and have too exclu- 
sively relied on it, as was the case with the 


potato in Ireland. 
our present want into 


abundance, in respect of 
clothing, than any we 


we shall be led out of 
and more various 
the raw material of 
have heretofore a 
Other —— substances may be found to 
possess a fibre which, under proper manipulation, 
may surpass even cotton in valuable qualities 
—may be more easily reared, more readily 
manufactured, and more widely, because 
more cheaply, distributed. An immense 
and highly artificial industry, like that of the 
— — — — upon a 
single staple, and especially upon a e section 
of the human family for its culture, is always in 
& precarious tion. It in an wall, perhaps 
that we should be taught this even by adversity, 
leat when the organised industry has developed 
itself to its largest possible proportions, a greater 
misfortune, more eudden, more extensive, more 
unmitigated, should peradventure befal it, and 
involve in ruin too large a number of the human 
race for anything approaching to adequate relief. 
We say nothing now of American slavery, which 
is evidently doomed—for to the extinetion of 
that curse the privations of our cotton la- 
tion can contribute, if at all, but very in y. 
But, as “necessity is the mother of invention,” 
so we expect that Lancashire's sore need 
stimulate Lancashire’s ingenuity—and that, at 
ere men willlook back —_ the — 
through which we are passing as the precursor 
a much brighter era both or labour and com- 
merce than any which our beloved country has 
hitherto seen. These are our speculations and 
day-dreams. May they be realised ! 


2 


GARIBALDI TRIUMPHANT, 


Ir Garibaldi be now a madman there is method 
in his madness. He may have but a few thou- 
sand followers with him in Sicily, but by his 
resolute refusal to abandon his Roman enter- 
prise, he is recalling his countrymen to a sense 
of forgotten 3 and telling them plainly that 
they must not gh off —— ge — 
taining possession of their only possible cap 
by such bribes as the — of Italy by 
Russia and Prussia, For more than three weeks, 
against the command of his sovereign, and in the 
teeth of ministerial edicts and preparations, he 
has been repeating his solemn watchword, “‘ Rome 
or Death,” and observing unmoved the landing of 
regiment after regiment of royal troops on the 
island, the population of which are almost 
universally in his favour. No one in his senses 
believes that it is Garibaldi’s intention to march 
upon Rome with an armed body of volunteers, 
and encounter the trained battalions of the 
French Empire. His evident design is so 
thoroughly to arouse ge 1 end to end as to 
convince Napoleon III. that the Roman question 
will never be allowed again to sleep, and can 
only be settled in one way. There are already 
sigus that his plan is beginning to take effect. 

“Perfect tranquillity prevails througHont 
Sicily ” is the burden of the daily telegrams from 
Turin. Ofcourse it does. There is no intention 
ou avy side to provoke bloodshed, and there is 
as little probability of such a catastrophe. The 
encounter that took place between a small party 
of soldiers and some volunteers was an accident, 
for which the Prefect, General Cugia, was 
obliged to apologise to the incensed Palermitans. 
According to the most authentic accounts, Gari- 
baldi was leisurely pursuing his way to Catania, 
with some 8,000 men comprising the young 
aristocracy of the island. Everywhere,” writes 
the correspondent of the Daily News at Palermo, 
“the population of the towns aud villages, led by 
the municipal authorities and the priests, tura 
out to receive the hero. They vote two 
or three days’ subsistence for the volun- 
teers, while the Royal tr and Govern- 
ment authorities go out of their way.” = 
independently of the sympathy with — 
baldi’s object felt by all, from the Prefect to the 
common soldier, the authorities, we are told, do 
not dare to act vigorously.” They are afraid to 
bring the troops into contact with the Garibaldian 
volunteers, kuowing that they are brethren with 
common sympathies. ‘ Three - fifths of the 
privates, and one-half of the officers, are known 
to be favourable to Garibadi; they would refuse 
to attack him, and the Government cannot reckon 
uponthem.” Thus Garibaldi, while Sicily is being 
garrison: d, and all the chief cities are bristling 
with soldiers sent to put down opposition to the 
Royal 1 moves about like an un- 
crowned monarch, and even declines the offer of 
a Government steamer to embark with twenty or 
more of his friends, and be taken to whatever 
point of the Italian continent he pleases. 

Garibaldi chooses his own time, and adheres 
to his own plans. In due course, when the 
moral influence of the movement has worked 
upon Italy, he will doubtless pass across the 
Straits, perhaps alone, and appear in Calabria. 


We see no 

Sicily should 

— 

are the march 
against whom we have 
quoted we found the 
same feeling 
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mi their nature.“ 


Emperor Napoleon, if not re in 
his congratulations to the — 1 
on the vigour they have shown, is mistaken in 
the implied belief that the danger is now 
tn — og Hom sie : obliged 
ump a was 
to permit Victor Emmanuel’s generals to conquer 
the Marches and Umbria. How will he now 
er 
y ytos t 
strong It cannot ‘be denied that Ra- 
tazzi has in this matter carried out the Imperial 
behests. But what if the instruments of Govern- 
ment fail in the hour of need? Already public 
feeling in Italy is taking a turn which 2 


Prime Mini 
„It is not 


2 indignation —1 4 J 


not forget that the Prime Minister, on his advent 
to om coquetted with Garibaldi, that he 
winked at the enrolments Austria, was 
privy to the Sarnico affair, allowed the pre- 
sent agitation to attain a dangerous pass before 
an attempt was made to put it down. 

If, then, Garibaldi has not reached Rome, he 
has sealed the fate of the Ratazzi Cabin 
which has allowed iteelf to become the tool 
the Imperial will. So far he has opened afresh the 
Roman question. The double eof attempt- 
ing to please the Em 12— and amile at 
the revolution is played out. It is said 
Victor Emmanuel already regrets having 
induced to sign the proclamation of the 3rd of 
August, and that Baron Ricasoli has declared 
that the salvation of the monarchy is involved 
“in following that movement of Garibaldi which 


it had not the ty to initiate.” Thus 
Garibaldi's enter 


French Emperor may in vain insist on the 


ression of a movement in the aim of which all 
aithful Italians, from the King downwards, are 
at one with Garibaldi. : 

It may be too late for S 
his policy and save his Ca 
III. can yet peacefully and even oon 
cede the demands of Italy before they are wrested 

great national demonstration 


6 
to his magic influence. If now S Emperor 
sternly refuses to yield up Rome, he becomes the 
enemy of mre i and encounters the unknown 
perils of chronic revolution, } 


CIVIL WAR IN THE NATIONAL 
SOCIET 


Pxorp.E who strive to steer a middle course 
are proverbial for getting into difficulties. The 


reason is that the choice of a middle course is 


generally less a matter of conscience than of mere 
policy. No man who is of an inflexible 
determination to be on the t path is always 
aod invariably in the mi of the stream. 
Generally, indeed, he will be found anywhere 
— the —— 4 1 and shallow 
navigator may imagine, use, in calm weather, 
the middle is the safer and shorter course, that it 
is equally safe and sbort in foul weather. If he 
should, and should determine at the same time to 
— to the middle, he will uudoubtedly find him - 
„at one time or another, wrecked and ruined. 
And he will deserve to be so, because he has 
lected the first rules of his art. 
he National Society is, just now, in exactly 
such a difficulty as our 
When it was established it 
sent. A Dissenting child—poor 
National echool was a thing not to be imagined, 
What 1 not be the consequences of hie pee 
sence? He might actually convert | 
school into Nonconformity ! ! 
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his 


convictions, must be a member of 


Chareb, so every little child attending 
union with the National Society must 


ing Churchman. And therefore the 
society provided that “the children 
into these achools be, en 


o children of each school do constantly 
worship under the Establishment.“ 


orthography, 
The a terms of union with the National 


Society ran as follows :—* 1. The children are to 
be instructed in the Holy Scriptures, and in the 
Liturgy and Catechism of the Church. 3. The 
children are to be regularly assembled for the 
purpose of attending Divine service in the parish 
church or other place of worship under the 
Establishment, unless such reason be assigned 
for their non-attendance as is satisfactory to the 
managers of the school.“ These terms, at first 
sight, look very much like the old terms. In 
fact, being Dissenters, we cannot see any dif- 
ference between the old and the new. But that 
acute faculty which enables an Evangelical 
Churchman to subscribe ex animo to and 
everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, has enabled the Committee of the National 
Soclety to see a wide difference between them. 
Money wonderfully sharpens the intellectual 
vision, however it may blunt the moral. And 
so the committee discovered that the words “ the 
children” did not mean all the children, but 
ony some of them. Nay more, that it always 
and invariably meant some, and never, at any 
time, all of the children. It therefore ruled, in 
1860, that no school, the trust-deed of which 
should provide that all the children should be 
taught the * the Catechism, should 
be held to be issible to union with the 
National Society. 

High Churchmen are not characteristically a 
patient class of men, but when they are beaten 
they can retire for a time into a chafed silence. 
In that state it is not a very small matter which 
will provoke them into action—but what High 

man could brook such a rule as this 
No sooner, accordingly, was this rule and 
ascertained to be unquestionably authentic, than 


Archdeacon Denison and his friends placed their 
artillery in position, At the meeting of the 


National Society in 1861 Mr. Mayou prepared 
himself for an attack, which the Archbishop of 
York staved off by a rather sharp but inglorious 
mancuvre. In 1862 the Archbishop tried his 
hand a second time, but Mr. Mayou and Arch- 
deacon Denison together were too much for him. 
They secured a promise that the obnoxious rule 
should be reconsidered in committee. That was 
some two months since—two monthe only, and 
now there is open war again in the ranks of the 
National Society. 

Will it be believed that the High Churchmen 
of En been a second time flouted ? 


gland have 
The Committee of the National Society have re- 
considered their rule of 1860, and actually 
adhere to it. No school, the managers of which 
are compelled by the trust-deed to teach every 
child the Liturgy and Catechism can be admitted 
in union with the National Society. In vain 
has Mr. Mayou threatened them with amend- 
ments at their next annual meeting at Willis’s- 
rooms. In vain does Archdeacon Denison 
— interrogate them. In vain Does Canon 

ask for explanations. In vain does the 
Rev. Mr. Boothby, rector of Whitwell, taunt 
them with using words in a NoN-NATURAL” 
sense. The wage wr in reply to all his irate 
correspondents, plainly informs them that the 
Committee adhere to their decision; and he even 
has the temerity to support its consistency with 
argument. The final result is communicated in 
last week’s Guardian—it is once more war to the 


knife between the High Church party and the 
National Society. A storm,” says that 


“is brewing among the members of the 
National Boolety, which may leed, 


a 


hich may lead, it is to be 


feared, to a renewal of the contests that some 
! years ago conferred a doubtful distinction on its 
annual meeting.“ 


ö 


ne service in their parish church, or | Both 


says that it is “far from saying that under cer- 
tain circumstances the plan of opening school 
doors as widely as possible to Dissenters may 
not be wise and liberal. There may be, on the 
other hand, some circumstances in which their 
exclusion becomes a duty. The Committee of 
the National Society takes upon itself to decide 
that in no case exclusion shall be lawful. 
Whether there be a Dissenting school in the 
place or not—whether the Dissenting school 
admits or rejects (sic /) the children of the 
Chureh—whether the Dissent be conscientious or 
tical—the founders of schools must, accord- 
ng to the interpretation of the Terms of Union, 

mit Dissenters to their institutions.” This is a 


of High Church deliverance. ‘‘ Circumstances in 


which their exclusion becomes a duty”! Ex- 
clusion from schools which they are taxed to 
support! Well, the National Sogiety tried this 
system for many years, and it a oned it be- 
cause, we suppose, it came to the conclusion, 
not that it was contrary to right principle, but 


all cases to continue it. 
senters neither respect nor are grateful for its 


and not as a privilege. Having based its rule 
simply on the lowest expediency, the National 
Society deserves to be involyed in the difficulties 
which now threaten it. Ultimately, there can 
be no doubt, it will have to choose between two 


or narrow it - become more undenominational or 
strictly Church and Church only. The pressure 
of Government, as is shown by the recent corre- 
spondence between the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
and the „ of the Privy Council Com- 
mittee, in which the Secretary informs the Bishop 
that their Lordships “regard the provision of 
education for the whole of the labouring poor as 
the end of the present system, and the promotion 
of denominational schools as the means,” is to 
compel it to relax its rules. The pressure of a 
large section of its supporters is to compel it to 
narrow them, The result will be State-aid with 
State-policy, or no State-aid and Church prin- 
ciples. When the day for decision arrives, the 
National Society, like the Church, in all pro- 
bability, will find that the years in which it 
has held its principles in abeyance for the sake 
of a factitious support have been the years in 
which the principles of Nonconformity and 
Voluntaryism have most thriven and prospered. 
It enjoys now neither the respect of Dissenters 
nor confidence of consistent Churchmen, and 
there is civil war in its ranks.” We should 
not be at all surprised if the war should lead to 
an open and final rupture. In that case, - 
bye to the educational supremacy of the National 
Society ! 


FUSSINESS. 


Can any of our correspondents tell us why a dog 
puts his nose to the ground and turaos round three 
times before he lies down to sleep? Or, if this is too 
puzzling a question for him, would he oblige us with 
information as to why ostlers invariably hiss during 
the performance of their work, no matter what it 
may be? Possibly, there may be in the one case, a 
natural, and in the other a technical, reason for what 
seems to us, in opr ignorance, such a surplus ex- 
penditure of energy. Not being ourselves acquainted 
with it, in either the one or the other, we have done 
what people in such circumstances are very apt to 
do—namely, rushed to the conclasion that there is 
none. And indeed, if there be, we don't know 
what use we could turn it to, even if any of our 
readers should communicate it to us—whereas the 
assumption that no reason can be assigned for either 
of the phenomena we have mentioned will make 
them serve our present purpose as illustrations of 
fussiness. The three turns of the dog, and the 
perpetual hiss of the ostler being, as we suppose, en- 
tirely gratuitous, and contributing nothing whatever 
to the thing to be done, but merely calling attention 
to the doing of it, mark off, in a concrete form, 
precisely that habit upon which we are about to say 
a few words. And, let us add, if an additional 
illustration were needed, the reader may, if he pleases, 
a this opening paragraph as itself supplying 
just the one he wants, 


that it was simply inexpedient and impolitic in 
We now say that Dis- 


decision. What they claim they claim as a right, 


— a 


We do not believe that man is predisposed b 
nature to be fussy. Ths Gable, wo hnadian ib ene of 
the fungous growths due to civilisation. Nature 
usually does her work with wonderful quiet. All 
her grandest performances are done in silence. The 
noise of axes and hammers is not heard in the up- 
rearing of the temple of beauty of which she is the 
bnilder. You seldom see her at work, but it is 
always done in due season. She makes no parade 
of her machinery, though studious inquirers may, 
here and there, get a sight of it, if they will, She 
never boasts how busy she is. You detect in her 
movements no indications of flarry—no accompanying 
contortions, as it were, of the countenance—no 
visible sign of effort. Yet what marvellous and im- 
measurable changes she is evermore superjntending ! 
What an infinity of operations she unceasingly 
conducts! No, Nature is not fussy—for all her works 
are characterised by the most exquisite repose. 

Man can admire, but he too seldom imitates, this 
„hiding of strength.” Generally speaking, he 
makes ag great a show of it as he can—and often 
contrives to give it a more imposing appearance 
than it deserves, The greatest of the race—they 
who have left the deepest impression upon the ex- 
panse of time—have done their work with the least 
fuss, and were scarcely known to their own genera- 
tion as engaged upon any important work at all, 
And so it happens that we know very little of our 
foremost men, save, indeed, by the mark they have 
left behind them. This reticence, however, is any- 
thing but common, For the most part, we make a 
great splash with our little achievements—often the 
greater in proportion to their ‘littleness. Like rude 
country carts, which do not carry a tithe of what is 
contained in a railway wagon, but the wheels of 


| which make a deal more noise, 80 we, albeit our load 
is but a modest one, let all the neighbourhood hear 


parties. It must either broaden its present basis 


' 


us when we move under it. Something of fussiness 
seems to appertain to most of us—but, of course, in 
different phases and degrees. Some men are fussy 
in all that they do—some only in particular depart- 
ments of action. We shall give an instance or two 
by way of exemplification. Our readers, out of their 
stores of observation, will be able to vary them 
ad libitum, and, we may almost say, ad infinitum. 

Our first picture comes from the region of domestic 
service. Wecan all appreciate the difference between 
a servant who does what her duty requires her to 
do, but is herself seldom seen and scarcely ever 
heard, and one who also despatches her work with 
equal regularity, but makes every member of the 
family annoyingly conversant every hour in the day 
with her precise whereabouts. Now, we class our- 
selves with those who hold themselves indebted far 
beyond the wages paid to those who do the labour 
of the household, and we like to cherish, and, in 
every fitting manner, to express, our sense of in- 
debtedness. There are some servants, however, 
whose fussiness goes far to cancel our obligations. 
They are always reminding you, in a very obtrusive, 
though involuntary way, that they are about their 
work. Their clatter is everywhere. They doevery- 
thing with a surplusage of effort. They blunder 
upon you at the most inconvenient times, and in the 
most inconvenient places, They compel every im- 
plement they handle to make the whole house 
acquainted with its rough usage. The floors re- 
sound beneath their heavy footsteps. The doors 
bang after them with an abruptness that jars most 
unpleasantly upon your nerves. Their voices, 
usually pitched in a high key, would mislead 
strangers into the belief that they are giving vent to 
a storm of passion. They weary and exhaust you 
by making you participants in all their labours, 
This tarmoil is quite unnecessary, as you have some- 
times the good fortune to find practical proof of. 
Another servant enters your household who has just 
the same work to do, and does it quite as efficiently 
—but the change is like a calm after atempest. The 
clockwork goes on as before, but you are not worried 
with its loud ticking. You know that things are 
done—but you know nothing of the time and process 
of doing it. Great is the addition to your comfort— 
and you owe it to the absence of fussiness. | 

A similar difference may be observed in a some- 
what higher sphere. Some men carry on their busi- 
ness in an atmosphere perpetually turbid with fuss, 
They thrust upon your unwilling notice all its pro- 
cesses, and positively fatigue you with their waste 
of effort. They are not content with doing—they 
must do with as much ostentation as possible. They 
give their orders, they correspond with their cus- 
tomers, they issue their circulars, they make their 
promises, they flourish their very signatures, with a 
manifest excess of whatever their duties require— 
wrap up all their transactions in an envelope of 
noisy pretence. Other men will get through an 


equal amount of work without making the smallest 
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stir—but this the fussy man does not seem to under- 
stand. He bores you when there is no need for it. 
He forces you to share the inconvenience and dis- 
comfort of his own want of repose. He exacts from 
you much that you are sensible you might just as 
well have been spared. And, as to his subordinates, 
he gratuitously goads them to an extent that lets off 
in irritation half their motive power. He may not 
be ill-natured—he is simply fassy—makes the mis- 
take of supposing that nothing can go on properly 
without his meddling, and that unless his hand is 
seen and felt everywhere, the machinery will be sure 
to break down. The habit is a great misfortune, 
It keeps the subject of it in a permanent state of 
perspiration, and makes everybody uncomfortably 
hot who has anything to do with him. 

You will see the same restless egotism exhibited 
by some people in their hospitality, with even more 
unpleasant effect, because it comes closer home to 
you. Few things are more disagreeable than being 
overdone with a show of kindness—surfeited with 
that which in moderation delights you. Men in 
general do not like to feel burdensome to their 
friends, and they cannot escape the feeling that they 
are burdensome when they are treated with an excess 
of ceremonious attention. It is the mistake of the 
fussy to suppose that their guests must be unhappy 
unless they are doing something to please them. 
The kindest activity in the world becomes wearisome 
unless intermingled with due seasons of repose. 
What is more pleasant than sunshine ? but even sun- 
shine would become intolerable unless it were 
relieved by intervals of shade and darkness. To 
enjoy hospitality is like basking in the bright beams 
of day—but even from these we like occasionally to 
retire. The truest hospitality is the least obtrusive 
—thinks much how to please a guest, but suffers not 
its thoughts to appear except in the consummation— 
studies his comfort, but conceals the study. Loud - 
ness is nowhere more distressing than in acts of 


attention towards those who temporarily accept us 
for their host. 


If any work of man should be modest, retiring, and 
even evasive in the manner of its performance, pre- 
eminently his charity should be so. The pure gem, 
however, oftener than not, we fear, is spoiled by a 
setting of fussiness. Too many of the gentler sex 
who really care for and aim at relieving the wants of 
the poor, rub the bloom off their benevolence in en- 
deavours to impress the recipients of it with a sense 
of its value. When charity becomes officious, and 
takes upon itself airs of patronage and authority, it 
mingles gall with honey. A gift seasoned with 
reproving advice seldom finds its way to the heart. 
‘* wish to do you a service” is the language of the 
act—‘‘ I wish you to feel how great is that service 
is the language of the manner of it. But there is 
another and more objectionable form in which fussi- 
ness beclouds men’s charity. Ever since the time 
when the Pharisees, in doing their alms, had a 
trumpet blown before them to call thereto the atten- 
tion of the world, the same propensity has been 
eagerly indulged, notwithstanding its condemnation 
by Him who knows best what shape charity should 
take. Our subscription lists are our trumpets. 
Some men never give but with an eye to the adver- 
tising of their gifts. If their liberality cannotmake 
a fuss, they can discern no adequate motive for ite 
exercise. And, in truth, the way of society, just 
now, appears to make loudness an all-but-indispensable 
characteristic of benevolence. Charity was never 
more active—but then it was never more noisy. It 
lives in public. It keeps itself going by all sorts of 
sonorous methods. It creates, by the variety and 
frequency of its manifestations, a perfect hubbub. 
It is a pity—an infinite pity - but one doesn’t see 
how to deal with it, nor care to stop the machine in 
order to put an end to its ceaseless clatter. We can 
only look back with sighing regret to the beautiful 
precept, ‘‘Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth,” and wonder when it will be 
generally exemplified. 


STOLEN BANK-NOTE PAPER.—Great excitement 
prevailed in the City on Saturday, in consequence 
of the discovery that a quantity of Bank of nd 
note paper had been stolen from the mills of the 
manufacturers, Messrs, Portal and Co., Laverstoke, 
near Whitchurch, Hampshire, and used in the fab- 
rication of forged notes. The Bank has offered a 
reward of 500/. for information leading to the appre- 
hension and conviction of any person concerned in 
stealing the paper; and a further reward of 1, 000“. 
for information leading to the apprehension and 
conviction of any person concerned in the fabrication 
of forged notes by meansof such paper. The public 


are warned to be on their guard against forged 
notes, 


Within the space of thirty-two yeare—that is, 
from 1827 to 1858 inclusively—no less than 92,662 
suicides have been committed in France, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


President Linooln has officially ordered 300,000 
men to be drafted from the militia to serve for nine 


for are not enrolled by the 15th August, the defi- 
ciency will be made up by a special draft from the 
militia. The drafting order has caused considerable 
excitement, and large crowds in New York were 
applying for exemption papers. An Irish mob 
attacked a factory in Brooklyn where negroes are 
employed, and threatened to burn the premises with 
the negroes inside. The latter were, however, pro- 
tected by the police, who succeeded in restoring 
order, The only cause assigned for the disturbance 
is the growing antipathy to negroes. The New 
York Enlistment Committee urge a general arming 
and drilling of the people. It is generally supposed 
that drafting will commence in the State of New 
York in the middle of August. Several persons 
have been arrested in the streets of New York for 
— unfavourably of war, and declaring that 
they could not suffer drafting. 

The military news is not of great importance, and 
is contradictory. By intelligence to Aug. 1, it was 
stated that the Confederates maintain their lines 
south of the Chickahominy, in M‘Clellan’s rear, and 
are massing bodies of troops on the opposite side of 
the James River. They aleo hold the line of the 
James River, between the Federals and Richmond, 
and have erected strong batteries on both sides of 
the river, which they likewise hold for some distance 
below General M‘Clellan’s position. The Confede- 
rates opened fire on the 31st ult. with light artillery, 
from the opposite bank of the James River, on the 
Federal mail boats and shipping, and the encamp- 
ments near Harrison Landing, killing and wound- 
ing several Federals. he Federal batteries 
replied, and silenced the Confederates.” The 
advices to August 5 give a statement which is 
hardly reconcilable with the above, viz., that fifteen 
hundred men of General M(‘Clellan’s army had 
crossed the south side of the James River. It is sup- 
posed that an advance on Fort Darling may be made 
from the south side. 


Stringent orders have been issued by the War De- 
partment in regard to officers and privates of the 


army absent from their posts. All those who shall 


continue absent without sufficient cause after the 11th 
August are to be regarded and treated as deserters, 
The New York Times says that this order will return 
10,000 sound men to the army, or drive 10,000 
cowardly leeches in disgrace from the Treasury. 

The rate of loss among the Federal troops is re- 
ported by the Sanitary Commission at about ten 
thousand men a month from all causes, the deaths 
and invaliding from wounds and sickness rising as 
high as seven thousand men a month, 

A new Merrimac and another ram built at Rich- 
mond have appeared in the James River, and came 
down as far as Turkey Bend. The Federal gunboats 
took up a position in line of battle, but no engage- 
ment ensuec. Seven vessels of Porter's mortar fleet 
have arrived at Hampton Roads, and five more are 
expected. 

General Pope’s force has crossed the Rapidan, and 
captured Orange Court House, driving thence two 
regiments of Confederate 9 His army is said 
to be very strong in numbers. The Confederates are 
reported in heavy force at Gordonaville. 

here is now definite information that the Federal 
flotilla has for the present abandoned the siege of 
Vicksburg, owing partly to the great sickness that pre- 
vailed among the men. More than half the crew 
were unfit for duty. Bragg was at Vicksburg with 
20,000 men, but wasscarce of horses, It is ramoured 
that the fleet has returned to Memphis. 

Reports from the Yazvo River, where the Confederate 
gunboat Arkansas was titted out, state that the 
Confederates have there a powerful little ram fleet, 
together with a large squadron of river steamers. 
A peculiarly constructed raft, and an efficient bat · 
tery on the shore, are said to defend the river against 
a hostile force, 

From New Orleans it was reported that General 
Butler had ordered that all negroes sent by their 
masters to the Federals should be regarded as eman- 
cipated. Masters had endeavoured in many cases 
to reclaim them. General Butler, in a note to 
Reverdy Johnson, says no merchandise, whether 
cotton or sugar, will in any event be seized or con- 
fiscated by the United States’ authorities there. 
The price of flour had fallen 16 dols. per barrel. 

The Confederates are said to have an ingeniously 
contrived raft at Liverpool, sixty miles from New 
Orleans, which was a perfect lock against ascending 
boats, and aleo a battery at that point. 

It is reported from Cairo that ten iron-clad gun- 
boats, purchased by the Confederates in Euglaud, 
have forcibly bruken the Mobile blockade, and that 
Mobile is now open. The report is not credited, 
but nevertheless causes immense excitement. 

There is grave news from the West. The Governor 
of Kentucky has convened the Legislature to con- 
sider the military situation in Kentucky, and the 
late action of the Federals touching slavery, and to 
mg for the safety of Kentucky institutions. 


out of the Union, Ex-Governor Wickliffe, of 
Kentucky, lately made a speech, declaring that, to 
save the Union, it was necessary to throw over all 
Abolitionists, and denouncing the emancipation and 
confiscation policy. Guerilla conflicts are active all 
over the Border States. Cotton in considerable 
uantities is said to have been burned near Columbia, 


— * a guerillas are supposed to be at 


Tennessee. 
The British steamer Menthis has arrived at New 


months. If the 300,000 volunteers previously called | E. 


.Greyhound has 
referred 


looks like another attempt to vote Kentucky | U 


York in charge of a 2 crew, 
while coming out of Charleston Harbour with 1,500 
bales of cotton on board. 

The Nassau Guardian of the 26th says : —‘* The 
steamer Herald, Captain Coreller, to within twe 
miles of Nassau Harbour, throwing shot and 
the Herald all the way. The Herald entered the 
harbour safely. The captain of the British steamer 
rotested, and the matter will be 
to the Home Government,” 

The news of the withdrawal of Mr. Lindsay's 
motion for intervention in the English House of 
Commons was favourably received here. 

The Mayor of New York has recommended the 
appropri of 1,000,000 dola. for the construction 
f — 2 gunboats for the defence of New York 

arbour. 

The President has declined to the negro 
regiments as soldiers, but will avail himeelf of them 
as labourers, Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
is raising a coloured regio or the war. 


ain following are the la telegrams, per Cape 
New Yor, A 


7. 
The steamer Golden ‘Gate, which left San 
on the 2lst ult. for Panama, was burnt to the waters 
edge on the 27th off Mansanalla. Of the 230 
she had on board 180 are reported lost, * 
all the specie, amounting to upwards of 1, 000, 000 dola. 
A . despatch says that steamer was 
and that there was a chance of saving the specie. 
Nsw York, August 7 (Evening). 
A reconnoissance in force has been made General 
M'‘Clellan’s army to Malvern Hill, White Oak Swam 
Bridge, and Newmarket, within ten miles of 
At Malvern Hill two Confederate ments and « 
battery were encountered, but they after a slight 
engagement, leaving 100 prisoners. At Newmarket two 
Confederate brigades were met, and the Federals retired. 
The Federals are camped at Malvern Hill, but it is re- 


ported that a large foros of Confederates is now moving 
to retake the position. 


Speculation is rife concerning the future Federal ana 
Confederate military movements, but nothing defuite 
has been ascertained of the future plan of campaiga. 
Important movements are expected at any moment, 


The report of the evacuation of Richmond has not 
been confirmed. 


THE PRESIDENT AT A MASS MERTING, 


A large war meeting was held at Washington oa 
the h. at which President Lincoln made a speech, 
He denied that there was any quarrel between 
M‘Clellan and the Secretary of War. The attitude 
of M‘Clellan and the Secretary of War was such 
that they could only wish to be successful, If com- 
manders in the field cannot be successful, then the 
Seoretary of War and the President himself, for the 
time being master of them both, cannot but be 
failures. Sometimes there was a dispute about how 
many men M‘Clellan had received. Those who 
wished to disparage him said that he had received 
a very large number, and those who wished to dis- 
parage the Seoretary of War insisted that he had a 
very small number. The basis for this is, that there 
was always a wide difference between M‘Clellan's 
rolls and the men fit for duty. Those who would 
disparage M‘Clellan talk of the grand total on paper; 
— those who would disparage the Seoretary of 
War talk of those at present fit for duty. M‘Ciellan 
sometimes asked for things which the Seoretary of 
War could not give him. M Olellan was not to be 
blamed for asking, and the Sevretary of War was 
not to blame for not giving when be had none to 
give. He (the President) had no acousation to bring 
ag inst the Secretary of War. He believed him to 
be a brave and able man, and he (the President) 
stood there, as justice required him to do, tu take 
upon himself what had been charged upon the Suc- 
retary of War. 

Strong No surrender” resolutions were passed, 
one for sust ining the Federal Government ** under 
any circumstances.” Oue expression is «s fullows :— 
„Let the Union he preserved or the country made 
a desert.” Ex Governor Boutwell, of Messachu- 


setts, made a speech in favuur of the emaacipetion 
of slaves. 


THE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


An interesting conference took place on Wednes- 
day last in the Council-room of the Horticultural 
Society at South Keusingtov, between a deputation 
from the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester 
and the Commissioners and other repre-entstives of 
countries showing cotton samples in the Iuterustional 
Exhibition. The object of the ounference was to 
diecuss the best methods of insuring increased sup- 

lies of cotton from various sources. Mr. J. Cheet- 
am, the president of the association, was in the 
chair, supported by Mr. Thomas Mosely, Mr. W. 
Wanklyn, Mr, E. Walmsley, Mr. Hugh Mason, aud 
Mr. W. Armitage, members of the Assvuciation, with 
Mr. S. O. Sutton, the interim secretary. There was 
a considerable attendance of Commissioners aad 
other gentlemen representing the following cotton- 
2 oountries: — Mauritius, West 
reece, Costa Rica, Spain, Malta, Italy, Franoo, 
Turkey, West Africa, Portugal, Australia, Peru, &0. 

pon tables in the room were ranged samples of 
cotton of various qualities, with the present meiket 
price affixed to them, and the papers and 
published by the association were 
liberally among those present. 

The CHaIRMAN, in his opening statement, said 
that hitherto America had furnished the chief 

to the 
was ceti 


plies of cotton, not only to this country, 

world, The value of the American crop : 
mated at the close of 1860, which was the of 
their largest growth, at 40, 000, O00“. 2 
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— ..— that for many years to come America 
never attain to the position which she had lost, 
and there were some persons who believed that 
under no ciroumstances could she ever resume that 
Even supposing that the South was severed 
North resumed its production of cotton, 
the question of slave labour would ultimately have 
to be settled, and that settlement, whenever it came, 
would necessarily decrease the V of cotton 
which the South had been in the habit of producing. 
Of this 40,000,000/. he — — ty! 1 
representatives of ootton - produoing countries, shou 
strive to obtain at least 20, 000, 000. The planters 
of America declared that they could not grow cotton 
at 4d. per Ib., and the average price had never been 
under 6d., while there was at probability that it 
would not range at less than 8d. or 9d. The ques- 
tion for the consideration of those present was 
whether their respective countries could produce 
cotton for delivery here at 6d. per pound, because, 
if so, they were perfectly safe in any future com- 
petition with America, In Brazil, for many years 
the cultivation of Pagar had been found more 
profitable than the growth of cotton, and this also 
was a reason why our West India colonies furnished 


no supply of the staple. But an association had been | perf 


lately formed in Rio Janeiro for the diffusion of in- 
formation upon the cotton om -_ * 
tions would, he „be found valuable in other 
places In pe ari the soil was admirably adapted 

the produce of cotton, and there were none of the 
frosts which were a perpetual hindrance to the 
American cultivators. But, save and except India, 
nearly all these countries complained of a want of 
labour. This was the dilemma of Australia. The 
association would be very happy to give them any 
advice in its power with r to seed, and im- 
tg cleansing machines and implements. (Hear, 

ear, 

Me Mars, on the part of Australia, said that 
the real question was one of price. Under existing 
circumstances, Queensland could not supply cotton 
at 6d. or 8d. per lb. Mr. Cave, M. P., chairman of 
the West India Committee, and representing espe- 
cially Barbadoes, said that every island in the West 
Indies could grow cotton perfectly well. He could 
hold out little hope of any immediate supply of 
cotton from the West Indies; but, if capital and 
labour were forthcoming, land quite fit for the 

wth of cotton could be had for almost nothing. 

de Count Dz VIILA MAloR, who addressed the 
meeting in French, said that cotton could be pro- 
duced in Angola for 4d. per lb. Com. G. DEVINCENZI, 
Commissioner for Italy, said that in Southern Italy, 
especially in the provinces bordering on the Ionian 
Sea, there was abundance of land in every way 
suited to the production of cotton, and since the 
cotton crisis here the Italian Government had looked 
to see whether they could not develop this produc- 
tion. Mr. J. GeRsTENBERG, representing Ecuador, and 
being connected with New Granada, said that cotton 
might be produced there to an enormous extent— 
enough to supply the whole world, and land fit for 
its cultivation was to be had at Is. an acre. Mr. 
Ferro alluded to efforts which had been made in 
Malta to meet the want of cotton here, and excited 
some surprise by stating that whereas last year 
250,000lb. has been grown on the island, the 
robable yield this year would be 1, 000, 000lb. 
Hear, hear.) Mr. HEAMINd, speaking in the name 
of Venezuela, said that the Government desired to 
afford every ible assistance for the introduction 
of capital and its employment in the cultivation of 
cotton. Mr. Sepawick S. Cowen said that in New 
South Wales they had the advantage of being able 
to procure Chinese labour at a reasonable rate, and 
he believed that cotton might be grown there at a 
good profit. Mr. KENDALL furnished the meeting 
with some details as to the growth of cotton in Peru, 
where the cotton plant, he said, was indigenous ; 
there were no frosts, and all the cotton-producing dis- 
tricts were near to the ports of embarcation. Mr. 
Hopeson, Commissioner for Queensland, said that 
two-and-a-half years since they formed two cotton 
companies, which were now flourishing, and the 
shareholders were drawing a good interest for their 
capital. Labour was the great stumbling-block in 
Queensland, but there was a growing feeling in 
favour of the introduction of coolies. Mr. Morris 
said that many thousand acres were available for the 
cultivation of cotton in the Mauritius, but the want 
felt was of a certain market for the disposal of the 
uee. If 6d. per Fare could be realised for it, 

quantities would be produced. In Mad 

an excellent field was open, and any quantity of 
cotton might be grown there. Labour was aburdant 
and cheap in Madagascar, and the transit was easy. 
Mr. Simmonds spoke as representing Siam and 
Dominica, two cotton-producing countries, and called 
attention to the capabilities of our South African 
colonies, Natal having sent samples of cotton to the 
Exhibition. Mr, J. 0. KNIGHT said that the colony 
of Victoria was believed to be well adapted for the 
cultivation of cotton, and a private gentleman had 
commenced by planting 100 acres there. Mr, 
Ratston pointed to Liberia as able to * its 
quota of cotton. Suitable land was in the greatest 
abundance. What they wanted was skilled labour. 
* Watson said that in India there was 
a labour, and the power of producing cotton 
more cheaply than in any country on the face of the 
earth—namely, at 2d. or 24d. per pound. India had 
at short notice doubled the usual quantity sent to 
this 4 this year the supply would be no 
more than year, for they must not expect to get 
more from a country which had not yet been — 1 
As to quality, abundant proof had been afforded that 
could supply cotton of the exact kind required 


Mr. Huan Mason, as one of the directors of the 
Cotton Supply Association, said he should be sorry if 
anybody. supposed that anything had been said to dis- 
courage the cultivation of Indian cotton. But in all 
their official transactions with the Secretaries of State 
for the time being none had shown them the 
sympathy and interest which they might have ex- 
pected except Lord Stanley. The present Secretary 
of State for, India had more than twice or thrice 
shown them the cold shoulder, and there was great 
reason to complain that with the single exception 
he had mentidned, no Secretary of State had done 
his duty as he ought to have done on this great ques- 
tion. It was said that Lancashire men ought to show 
the example in investing their capital for the 
development of the cotton growth. But they, like 
other men, had worked hard for their money, and, 
having done so, did not like to risk it at a time like 
this, when, as it was, they saw their capital daily 
becoming smaller and smaller. Speaking as an indi- 
vidual, he firmly believed that the industrial 
arrangements of the United States for the production 
of cotton were completely thrown out of joint, and 
that all other countries prepared to compete with 
America in the growth of cotton might do so with 
ect safety, and with the certainty that they 
would be rewarded for their investment. (Hear.) 

Mr. WANKLYN, a member of the association, and 
the author of the report on the cotton samples in the 
Exhibition alluded to by the chairman, doubted 
whether the crop said to exist in the Southern 
States really was stowed there. He was told that a 
very large quantity had been used by the Confede- 
rates in the coarse manufactures necessary for the 
use of their armies, and that there hardly remained 
2,000,000 bales in the Southern States. The sup- 
= sent to this country from other sources had 
argely increased since the war in America, and be- 
fore the end of the year they hoped to have 
very large and important supplies from many 
new sources. The association had had endless 
inquiries for information and assistance from 
persons who intended to proceed to Australia, 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria for the purpose of 
growing cotton, but there had never yet appeared 
one person who was going to India with this object. 
He thought that this showed that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in the Administration, and 
that there were some insurmountable obstacles 
which prevented the introduction of British capital 
and industry into the country. It was true that a 
company had been started, but he was speaking of 
private enterprise. 

The CHAIRMAN having thanked the gentlemen 
present for the valuable information which they had 
contributed, 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Cheetham for his conduct in the chair. 

The deputation and the representatives from the 
cotton-producing countries afterwards dined together 
in the Exhibition. 


Court, Oficial, and Personal Hews. 


Her Majesty is still at Balmoral. Mr. Theed has 
arrived at the Castle with the cast of his statue of 
the Prince Consort, in the Highland dress, which 
her Majesty has desired to be placed at the foot of 
the staircase where the marble one is ultimately to 
be placed. 

he Prince of Wales has addressed a letter to the 
Earl of 2 as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to advise her Majesty in reference to the 
Prince Consort Memorial], expressing the great plea- 
sure with which his Royal Highness had read the 
recommendations contained in the report of the com- 
mittee ; and intimating his intention of subscribing, 
at the proper time, the sum of 2,000/. towards the 
erection of the central hall suggested as one portion 
of the general plan. 

The Prince Consort’s Mausoleum, at Frogmore, is 
rapidly approaching completion. 

The Prince of Wales has been grouse-shooting 
since the 12th, over a range of hill and dale on the 
opposite side of the Dee. This property is held by 
her Majesty under lease from Mr. Farquharson. 

Lord Palmerston quitted town on Saturday for his 
official residence, Walmer Castle. Lady Palmerston 
accompanied the noble viscount, whose stay at 
Walmer is expected to be limited to a week. The 
Duke of Newcastle proceeded on Monday to Bal- 
moral, where he relieves Sir G. Grey as the Secretary 


ville left London in the early part of the week for 
Paris. The Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Argyll, 
the Duke of Somerset, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, and other members ‘of the Cabinet, are aleo 
absent from the metropolis, Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, Secretary of State for War, is acccmpanying 
the Lords of the Admiralty in their official inspec- 
tion of the western ports, with a view to the fortifi- 
cations erecting at Portsmouth, Portland, Devonport, 
Bristol, and Milford. Earl Russell is at the new and 
fashionable watering-place of Bray, near Dublin. 

Newcastle is about to honour Mr. Gladstone as it 
honoured Lord Russell some twelve months ago. 
The right hon. gentleman has been invited, and has 
accepted the invitation, to attend a banquet in that 
town. This proposed free-trade demonstration is 
likely to come off on the 7th of October. 

Lord Brougham is staying at Scarborough. 

Dr. Robert Phillimore has been appointed Queen's 
Advocate, in the room of Sir John Harding, who 
recently resigned. 

The . of Hartington, M. P., goes out in the 
Great Eastern this voyage. The noble marquis pur- 
poses to make a tour in America, and is likely to be 
absent several months, 


of State in attendance on the Queen. Lord Gran- | M 


Zao, Police, and Assize, 


CHURCH-RATES.—AN IMPORTANT Distinction, — 
Mr. R. P. Rickman was summoned before the 
Lewes bench of magistrates on Wednesday to show 
cause why he had not paid a church-rate- made for 
Ringmer, near Lewes, on the 25thof March last. 
Mr. Langham, of Uckfield, appeared for Mr. 
Rickman, who is a member of the Sodiety of Friends. 
It appeared from a question put to the churchwarden 
that the rate was\made to repay money borrowed 
to enlarge the burial-ground, as well as for the 
ordin urposes of a churcht rate. Mr. Langham 
conten that a separate rate should\have been 
made for such purpose, and cited the case of Rex », 
Abney in support of his argument. He stated that 
Mr. Rickman did not object to pay that portion of 
the rate which went to the repairs of the church. 
The magistrates decided that the case cited by Mr. 
Langham was conclusive, and therefore they declined 
to make an order. 


THe PLUMSTEAD CHURCH-RATE CASE came be- 
fore Mr, Baron Martin, at the Guildford Assizes, on 
Wednesday. It may be remembered that at a ves- 
try meeting relative to the rescinding of a resolution 
agreed to at a former meeting for a rate fora new 
burial-ground, the chairman (the Rev. W.\Acworth, 
vicar of that parish) put a resolution for \adjourn- 
ment, which was declared to be carried, but refused 
to grant a poll. It was not disputed that a poll had 
been demanded on the question of adjournment, but 
it was denied on the part of the churchwardens that 
a poll had been demanded on the original resolution 
or on the substituted resolution for a new ground 
under the Church Building Acts, A short time 
since the Court of Common Pleas decided that, if 
a poll had been refused on either of these two reso- 
lutions, the proceedings were irregular and the rate 
invalid. Hence the present action, with à view to 
determine that question of fact, whether or not the 
poll had been demanded on those two resolutions or 
either of them. Mr. Serjeant Shee and Mr. J. 
Brown were for the plaintiff; Mr. Bovill, C. C., and 
Mr. F. M. White were for the defendants. Mr. 
Bennett, of Serjeants’-inn, was the attorney for the 
plaintiff. The case occupied the court nearly the 
whole day, evidence being given on both sides as 
to the simple matter of fact on which the case hung, 
The jury after an absence of more than an hour re- 
turned into court, and stated that they were all 
agreed that there had been a demand for a poll, and 
that it had been heard, but were not quite certain 
whether it had been heard as d demand. The 
learned judge put to them distinctly whether the 
vicar heard the demand. The jury then said they 
were not quite agreed as tothat. The learned judge 
said they must be, and must go back to consider it. 
The jury then desired that the evidence of the vicar 
should beread tothem. The learned judge read it 
to them from his notes. The jury then said they 
were satisfied about it—7. e., that the vicar had 
heard the demand for a poll. The learned judge 
said that was a verdict for the plaintiff. There 
would be leave to the defendants to move the court 
on the point taken. 


THE British CoLuMBIA OVERLAND Transit Com: 
PANY.—The Secretary of the British Columbia Over- 
land Transit Company has been summoned before 
the Lord Mayor on a charge of obtaining money by 
false pretences. The company, it will be remem- 
bered, advertised a few months ago to take pas- 
sengers to Columbia vid Canada in six weeks, for 
42/., and a number of young men took their passage 
from Glasgow. On their arrival at St. Paul, in 
Minnesota, it was discovered that no arrangement 
had been made for forwarding them to their destina- 
tion, and ultimately one of the party returned to 
England, but on reaching London he found the 
office of the company closed. He afterwards suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining the names of the solicitors, 
and an arrangement was made to return the money, 
but it was subsequently repudiated, and a summons 
was taken out against the secretary. During the 
examination it was stated that the money received 
by the defendant had been handed over to the 
manager, Colonel Sleigh. The case was adjourned 
for a week. 


FoRGERIES OF MR. RoUrELL, LATE M.P.—A 
most extraordinary case—‘' Roupell v. Waite” — was 
opened and partly tried at Guildford assizes on 
onday. The action was brought to eject the 
defendant from a farm near Kingston, but upon the 
result the ownership of a large property depends, 
The defendant bought the property of Mr. William 
Roupell, the late member for Lambeth, who was 
supposed to be possessed of it by deed of gift from 
his father, Mr. Richard Palmer Roupell, who died 
in 1856, leaving personal property to the value of 
some 120,000/., and real property to the extent of 
200,000. To the great bulk of this Mr. William 
Roupell claimed to be entitled, by virtue of a will 
made by his father and of deeds of gift. The 
plaintiff in the action, Richard Roupell, now asserts 
that all these were forgeries, and claims the property 
as heir to his father. Documents were put in on 
Monday to prove that William Roupell was born 
before the marriage of his mother with his father, 
and that, therefore, Richard Roupell, who was the 
only surviving son born after the marriage, was the 
rightful heir to the property, if the will which had 
been proved at the Probate Court by William 
Roupell was a forgery. In order to make this out 
William Roupell was put into the box, and swore 
that he had forged his father’s name to the will and 
other documents. The judge at once ordered him 


into custody. 
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ROBERT STORY OF ROSNEATH :—PAS- 
SAGES OF RECENT SCOTTISH CHURCH 
HISTORY * 


The written life of a man neither great nor 
remarkable in himself may sometimes have far 
d interest than the biographies of men of 
higher qualities and wider reputation. He may 
have been a near observer of great events, or 
may have played a subordinate part in impor- 
tant movements with which he was intimately 
and throughout acquainted, or may have been 
the companion and friend of distinguished men. 
A comparatively slight personal history may 
thus have its episodes of no inconsiderable 
significance. Such is the memoir of the life of 
Robert Story, minister of Rosneath, in Duubar- 
tonshire, 2 —1 | by his son. The 
man was in no way great; though of parts, 
and of generous — He Sel a per- 
manent influence on religious thought or public 
affairs; but was noticeable as an effective 
preacher, a faithful parish minister, and an iode- 
pendent advocate of the views of men and parties 
with whom he identified himself. He lived his 
active manhood during the second quarter of 
the present century; and had his part in the 
ecclesiastical controversy and agitation of the 
Scottish church throughout those years. It is 
what his biography brings along with it of this 
contemporary history, that gives it significance 
and intereat to more than a circle of friends. 

Of Mr. Story himself we can give but a sketch. 
Our first glimpses of him as a youth attract us to 
him ; yet not without an unpleasing impression 
of his self-consciousness. It is interesting to fol- 
low a young boy into the woods ona windy day, 
and see him open his Bible, and read aloud, and 
preach to himself, lifting up his voice with ex- 
citement and delight against the moaning trees 
and the rough wind. But it is positively painful 
to find that same boy 1 writing of his 
own performance, After all the notions I have 
44 since gained of sublimity and beauty, I cannot 
“help thinking that there was something 
‘very interesting and wildly grand in a little 
“boy retiring into a wood during a storm of 
„ind — opening the Bible, or selecting a text 
from memory, and with the ardour of his young 
*¢ fancy, launching out into all the earnestness, 
hats, and piety of a Christian orator.” His 
boyhood passed; he received the education 
usually given in a Scottish university, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his acquirements in mental 
philosophy, by his eloquence, and by his genial 
friendly spirit. He had many schemes for the 
future on leaving college; but his final deter- 
mination was to take orders in the English 
Church: from which he was only “ deterred by the 
invincible repugnance of his parents.” We are 
told that“ it was with no common pain he sacrificed 
4 his own desires and hopes to his sense of filial 
“duty”: but we see no reason to su — that 
he entered or served the Presbyterian Church in- 
sincerely ; but. rather that his later judgment 
approved the decision taken in early life, how- 
ever incomplete were then its grounds. He 
studied in the Divinity Hall at Edinburgh, and 
amongst many friends and correspondents who 
have since become known to the world, one may 
be named especially, who ‘afterwards was nobly, 
sadly eminent—Edward Irving. For a time 
Mr. Story was tutor to the sons of Lord Dal- 
housie ; and his relations to the family were very 
friendly and confidential. 

Before he was licensed as a preacher by the 
Presbytery of Haddington, he had made a last 
appearance in the Divinity Hall; and Dr. 
Hi ie, the Profeasor, had concluded a criticism 
of his sermon with the words — Sir, I respect 
“ your abilities, and I respect your virtues ; but 
„beyond this I cannot go, for you have left out 
‘of your discourse the Lord Jesus.” Of this 
precious sentence,” as he sneeringly called it in 
a letter written at the time, Story grandiloquently 
remarked—‘I assure you my mind reposed 
t upon the egis of eternal truth; and the dark, 
“sophisticated prejudices of a superannuated 
% necromantic theologian stormed upon it with- 
6“ out avail.” Soon after, he preached his first 

ublic sermon: and immediately wrote to a 


iend of the success of his “ débdt” in the 


following words :—“ During the first part of the 
41 discourse I was solemn, calm, and serious. The 
“people gaped as I described the nature of 
“ angels, Ko. &c. In the last part of the dis- 
“ course I became animated. My rotund sen- 
“ tences flowed delightfully. I had towards the 
“conclusion some awful imagery, which pro- 
‘duced a deep silence, and when I concluded 
“one universal act of inspiration succeeded to 
“the breathless stillness which hung upon my 


_* Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Robert Story ; late 
Minister of nbartonshire. By H. 
Stony, Cambridge: and Co. 


“lips!” All this is v — 4 ; and the 
biographer says of it, e of this letter 
“indicates none of that deeply-earnest spirit 
“which afterwards pervaded all his ministra- 
“tions.” It is in fine contrast with this earl 
vanity, that we find Mr. Story self-sacrificing 
and laborious in his parish duties just in propor- 
tion as he came to understand them, and maturing 
in his age such rich and generous fruits as must 
have drawn their nourishment from divine 

while ripened by a large experience. Very 
different, happily, at his ordination was the 
feeling with which he regarded his public work. 
He suffered agonies of self-accusation, and 
struggled with the most oppressive doubts as to 
his duty. Looking at the whole complexion of 
his after-life, it can hardly be questioned that 
the tears and prayers of those hours of darkness 
separated and ' baptized him for his work. His 
parish was the Rosneath which became the home 
of his whole life. Dr. Chalmers, who already 


had formed a hearty friendship with him, intro- 


duced him to his charge. The friendship con- 
tinued ; and was not blighted even when the one 
seceded from and the other adhered to the Estab- 
lishment. In letters that do honour to each of 
them, written after the Disruption, they take 
their stand on the principles and policy they 
severally adopted, and resolve not to be less 
cordial towards each other because each reve- 
rences his own conscience and judgment more 
than the other's. A true affection subsisted 
between them,—the nature of the one being, 
* something like the complement of 
the other. At one of Chalmers’s early visits to 
Rosneath, he was accompanied by Irving. A 
large and merry party breakfasted in the glen ; 
after which—just fancy the — in the act! 
—Irving performed the Highland fling !—and 
Chalmers, when asked what they should do to 
amuse themselves further, answered in his exu- 
berant spirits, Oh, come and let us abandon 
‘ourselves to miscellaneous impulses.” Truly, 
that is the hidden secret of enjoyment. 

Instead of followiog Mr. Story’s private his- 
tory, we shall give a portrait of him from the 
“Sabbath among the Mountains” of the Rev. 
James Gray, who, in company with Dr. Chalmers 
and Legh Richmond, had spent a Sunday at 
Rosneath, and thus sketched its pastor—and, as 
we think, on the impression of the later chapters 
of this memoir,most truthfully and expressively — 

** The pastor of that le was beloved 

In 2 and in hall, bender he moved, 

The aged loved him as a favourite son, 

The young a brother—all a faithful one. 

Of manners simple and devoid of guile, 

Even infants brightened in his kindly smile ; 

Of active fancy, and of judgment clear, 

Of life unspotted, and of truth sincere ; 

Of heart by nature formed for all to feel, 

Of ardent spirit, apostolic zeal, 

Aright the weary wayfarer to lead, 

To clothe the naked and the hungry feed, 

To mingle with the mourner balmy tears, 

To quench the Christian’s doubts and quell his fears. 
To practise, with unwearied hand, the art 

Of healing feuds, and knitting heart to heart ; 
A beam of light from Zion’s hill to shed 

Upon the darkness of the dying bed 

He knew that these were the vocation high 

Of his commission, chartered in the sky. 

Yet, though the Christian standard he unfurled. 
He sought not fame, for that were of the world.” 


We add a sentence in which his Church- 
standing is described by his son,—remarking, for 
ourselves, that it seems possible to account for 
his somewhat indecisive theological and ecelesias- 
tical position by the qualities of his mind, 
which, while delicate, sympathetic, and candid, 
was wanting in nerve, and grasp, and energy ; 
and further, by the spontaneous tendencies of a 
gentle, loving, and pacific nature, which desired 
to embrace all men in its calm and pure affec- 
tions. 

“ He did not find it easy, however, to attach himself 
positively to either of the parties which divided the 
ecclesiastical body when he joined it. In political ques- 
tions, he would have been disposed to side with the * Mo- 
derate’ party. In his religious feelings and practice he 
differed utterly from them, and was even more earnest 
and devoted than the generality of those who called 
themselves the Evangelical; while he — 12 a 
catholic charity which they not seldom sadly lacked.” 

There must have been an impressive and 
attractive excellence in one of whom it can be 
said, as by Dr. Lee, of Edinburgh, Goodness 
“spoke in the very tones of his voice, and shone 
“in his countenance”: and by Dr. Norman 
McLeod, “I am sure you can give thanks as you 
“recall the delightful and sunny memory of his 
“beautiful character, and all that he was to so 
“many during his long consistent life“ 

There were, however, three movements in the 
Scottish Church, in the course of Mr. Story’s life, 
which give to his biography, as connected with 
each, a more general interest and meaning than 
that of his personal character and labours. These 
were the “Row heresy,” Irvingism, and the 
Disruption which gave birth to the. so-called 
“Free Church.” Of course we do not desire to 
trace the history of these even in the briefest 
outline; but we Bt a word to say of each. 


y | at the time. 


r 


The notorious “ Row case,” or trial and deposi- 
tion of Mr. Mcleod Cam ‘ t at any 
date have been studied by those desirous of 
understanding it, in the “Proceedings” published 
ut it has been popularly a good 
deal misunderstood. A fair sketch, though in- 
fluenced by the biographer’s sympathies, is given 
here. The late Mr. Story defended Mr. Camp- 
bell before the Synod ; and much of the inner 
history and circumstance of the case is brought 
out in connexion with the part he took. 0 
charges against Mr. Campbell were, in our 22 
—— —-—½. the near approach to 
unanimity of those who condemned deprived 
him, clearly not proven; and the spirit and 
manner of the final proceedings against him were 
a disgrace to an ecclesiastical assembly and to 
Christian men. Mr. Campbell may have been 
suspected of meaning more or lees than his 
expositions of doctrine, as they came before the 
Assembly ; but if deserving to be treated as a 
truthful man, he was entitled to an acquittal. 
He may have used language in an unusual senee, 
and may have had hues of individuality about 
his opinions that were startlingly unlike the 
conventional representations of approved schools: 
but, on the charges brought against him, he was 
unfairly interpreted and unjustly condemned. 
Yet, we think ourselves that his phrases uni- 
“ versal pardon” and“ assurance of faith,” (like 
some of those in which more recently he has 
attempted to express the essence of the Atone- 
ment,) are singularly unfortunate, and even 
absurd as the summaries of the ideas he explains 
in connexion with them, Nor can we see 
evidence of Mr. Campbell’s having 22 
influenced the spirit of our modern theo x in 
Scotland or elsewhere, to the extent claimed by 
the author of this volume; although it is un- 
questionable that the evangelical theology of our 
own time has developed clearer views of the 
truths in dispute between Mr. Campbell and his 
adversaries, and that the feeling and method of 
popular teaching approach more nearly to the 
characteristics of the man condemned than of 
those who thirty years ago condemned him. 

There are some curious revelations in this 
book respecting the appearance of “the gift of 
“tongues” in the Irvingite Church. The 
“Memoir of Isabella Campbell,” written by 
Mr. Story, is pretty well known. The interest 
excited by it drew many persons to the humble 
Cottage at Fernicarry, to see the sister Mary 
whose name was so often in its pages; and the 
feeling that at first clung to the memory of the 
one transferred itself to the living presence of 
the other. She is thus described :— 

„She was a woman of great personal attractions, had 
a beautiful face, and soft eyes, with drooping lids, which 
she seldom raised. She was very clever, and, consider- 
ing her obscure circumstances, was well informed. Her 
character, however, lanked the moral strength of Isa- 
bella’s, and her enthusiastic imaginative mind was not 
so strictly controlled as might have been desired, 2 
and clear instincts or perceptions of right and wrong. 
There was in her, in fact, much of the nature and dispo- 


sition which have, from age to age, furnished the Church 
with mystics, 


A young, beautiful, not highly educated, and withal 
excitable invalid, could not but suffer a certain distor- 
tion of the morale of her nature, and bo led—insensibly 
it may be—towards the borders of delusion and vanity, 
when she found herself the cynosure of the eyes of a 
large portion of the religious public, and beheld some 
company of its pilgrims ever and anon resorting to her 
shrine, Among those who thus came to Ferniearry, 
were some whose minds were much engaged with the 
idea to which, at the time, Mr. Irving's teaching had 
directed public attention, viz., that bodily disease was 
the direct infliction of Satan, and that, therefore, faith 
and prayer, and these only, should be employed as the 
means of deliverance from it; and that moreover, by the 
due exercise of these, the power of effecting miracles of 
healing and other wonderful works would be restored to 
the Church—a power hitherto kept in abeyance, because 
of the Church’s faithlessness.” 


This was the woman who first began to utter 
unintelligible sounds, which were taken by a 
few simple, devout, but fanatical people for the 
“ gift of tongues.” The subsequent story is a 
very painfulone. Mary recovered, and married a 
Mr. Caird. Her miraculous gifts bore no fruit 
but such as fed her worldliness and pride. 
Irving was free from all complicity in her im- 

ture ; but, we fear, that she herself traded in 

is confidence, there is little room to doubt, 
The destitute girl, who used to load dung-carts 
in her youth, became, by the help of her reli- 
gious pretensions, an elegant, well-clad woman ; 
and, receiving the adulations of an excited people, 
tified both their spiritual pride, and her own 
isposition to make a gain of godliness. Mr. 
Story at first inclined to believe in her spiritual 
gifts; but he soon saw the whole thing in its 
true light. He faithfully but lovingly rebuked 
her, and exposed her to herself; but only to 
receive the coarse insults of Henry Drummond— 
the late eccentric M.P. for Surrey,—and the 
covetous and base attempts of Mary and her 
husband to make money out of the man who 
had first drawn attention to the Campbells by 
the memoir of Isabella. If any one can think 
better of the woman, after the facts recorded 
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here, he must have suffered charity to become a 


weak credulity in his breast. 
The third Church-movement of which some- 
is to be learnt from Mr. Story, is that of 
the Non-intrusion Controversy. Some of the 
— passages of its history given here, reflect 
ittle credit on men who took part in the agita- 
tion on the side with which we have sympathised 
most; and others reveal a harsh and bitter 
temper in the 8 generally which created the 
Free Church. It is to be remembered that these 
are testimonies from an opponent: and probably 
the whole truth lies somewhere between the ex- 
ceptional: facts recorded by Mr. oq and the 
fair representations of Free Church historians. 
However untenable the position aod theories of 
the Non-intrusionists, as we may think, we have 
not been backward to honour their zeal, fidelity, 
and noble protest for liberty. They were, how- 
ever, a little open (perhaps more than a little) 
to such representations as the following,—which 
we give as a sample of the statements by which 
Mr. Story’s adherence to the Establishment, as a 
constitutional Churchman, is explained and 

defended. 


„Rut they did not act precipitately. The Established 
Church was t and Babylon, but still it was a com- 
fortable shelter until they could complete all their pre- 
parations for their journey to the land flowing with the 
milk and honey . 4 cepa independence. Accordingly 
the — 5 ers — ms bead gy 8 funds, to 
prepare meeting- houses, to organise societies 0 
and agitate in — h in Scotland. with the view of 
securing a large following, and providing a well-filled 

. For the two or three months that they re- 
mained in the Church after the secession was irrevocably 
resolved on, they were certainly, though in the Church, 
not of it, and only continued within its pale for the pur- 
pose of dealing their mother at the last a more deliberate 
and fatal blow.” 


“The main point with the promoters of the secession 
seemed to be here, as elsewhere, not, in the first instance, 
to make the poor people understand the question, but to 
make them quit the Church. After they had seceded 
came the explanation of the reason why. The h 
was beset by reverend lecturers from Glasgow and else- 
where, who harangued their edified auditors upon the 
‘principles of the secession.’ Sometimes their orations 
were rendered more level to the rustic intellect by the 
interpolation of anecdote and gossip, as the clown of the 
cirous comes tumbling into the ring, between the grander 
feats of horsemanship, for the delectation of the gallery. 
And, on one occasion, a reverend individual, who had 
charmed his audience by the number and piquancy of his 
nasty stories about the ‘ Moderates,’ wound up by saying 
that after all this he couldn’t very well offer a prayer, so 
he would just pronounce the benediction, and let them 
Go. sae a very great ‘ religious movement’ this seces- 

on 

„The reasons which the Evangelical’ parishioners of 
Rosneath, thus enlightened, gave for joining the popular 
and godly’ party were sometimes odd enough. ‘I’m no 
gaun to bide in a Kirk where I canna’ get preevileges,’ 
said one extremely profane swearer. ‘Div’ ye think III 
stay in a Kirk where I’m tell’t that if I dinna believe 
the Almichty’s my father I’m nae Christian?’ was the 
protest of another. ‘And what will you do, John?’ 
was asked of the coachman of a gentleman, to whom the 


local secession owed not a little of its success. ‘Replied 


John, with most judicial gravity, ‘I'll gang whar’ the 
horse gangs.” 

A story is told of an old woman in Rosneath, 
who, being urged to contribute to the fund for 
the seceding ministers, replied, “I hae heard o 
‘some that went oot lang syne, and they were 
“tell’t no to tak’ purse or scrip wi’ them, but 
e' re a hantle wiser—ye send the purse and the 
“ scrip afore ye.” 

Mr. R. H. Story, the biographer of his father, 
has written with much intelligence and in a very 
able manner; and, though sometimes a little 
over-ambitious of an effective style, has certainly 
produced one of the most interesting biographies 
of the time, and one that ought not to become 
forgotten. 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.* 


John Adams, referring in a letter to the birth 
of American nationality, described it “asa fine 
healthy boy,” and added the desire, God bless 
“him, and make him a great, wise, virtuous, 


~ “pious, rich and powerful man.” To some ex- 


tent his hope has been réalised, but the best 
friends of erica must feel sad as they turn 
from reading such words to contemplate the 
actual atate of things. There was everything to 
encourage the idea that the patriot’s rao, ey 
wishes would have been fulfilled. Never did a 
nation start on her career with so much in her 
favour—the wisdom of the past to instruct with- 
out the penalties of former errors to hinder her 
advance—a boundless territory to posseas and a 
study race to develop its varied riches—institu- 
tions of the freest and most comprehensive 
character—a population educated in the principles 
of the Christian faith. Surely it was not too 
much to predict that such a State would attain a 
position of eminence rarely enjoyed. Yet nota 
century has passed away and ere the period of 
national manhood has been reached, we have to 
mourn the signs of premature decay — dis- 
union taking the place of concord—mere sectional 


* Jefferson and the American Democracy—a Historical 
Study, By CoBng.ius pz Wirt, London : Longman. 


interest and feelings predominating over all 
higher considerations of patriotism or even self- 
interest — liberty sacrificed at the shrine of 
military ambition—the noble work done by the 
wisdom and heroism of the past destroyed in the 
wild madness of an hour—the great Free State 
of the world become a laughing-stock to despotism 
and its friends everywhere. How is it? Canon 
Stowell and some of his wise friends find the 
solution of the problem in the fact that the 
United States have had no National Church, but 
impartial’: men will demand an explanation that 
rests on some more solid basis of fact. We have 
met no work that throws more light on the ques- 
tion than this “ historical study” of M. De 
Witt. It is much freer from the characteristic 
faults of his countrymen than might have been ex- 
ted, and its views are, forthe most part, marked 
y candour, soberness, and impartiality. Written 
prior to the outbreak of the war, it is peculiarly 
valuable as pointing to the existence of 
tendencies whose true character and results sub- 
— pa events have illustrated. Iu a condensed 
and interesting form, we have here an amount of 
information relative to the working of American 
institutions and the motives and conduct of the 
men who have played a prominent part in the 
history of the Republic, which will be new to 
most readers and which will serve to guide them 
in their opinions of the struggle now raging. 


We should have said that no one aftef reading 
these pages could have doubted as to where the 
“terrible responsibility and guilt of the great 
“convulsion” rests, hud it not been that the 
translator, while professing unbounded admira- 
tion for the author, pronounces the North the 
guilty party. To us the conclusion drawn from 
the whole points in an entirely opposite direc- 
tion. The policy of the North has lacked manli- 
ness and wisdom—it has been content, probably 
owing to the instincts of commercial and political 
selfishness, to pursue a course of fatal compro- 
mises—it is now seeking to repair the evils of its 
own past errors at a terrific cost of suffering both 
to America and Europe, and reckless of all con- 
—_ is bent on achieving an impossible task. 

ut it is on the South and its Democratic allies in 
the North that the blame ought to rest. M. De 
Witt puts the matter well when he talks of peoples 
having to choose “ between two kinds of friends 
“‘__friends truthful and firm, prompt to warn as 
* well as ready to restrain them iu their excesses, 
“and indulgent, fawning friends, eager to impel 
“them in that downward direction to which they 
naturally incline—to choose in a word between 
„Washingtons and Jeffersons.” Unfortunately 
for America, the Democratic party, leaning on 
Southern support and devoted to Southern in- 
terests, have been able to elevate the latter class 
to power, and we see the pass to which they have 
brought the nation. Everything which has re- 
pelled British sympathy and excited the sorrow 
of friends aud the exultation of foes—the defence 
and glorification of the atrocious slave system 
the disgusting spirit of bluster, brag, and 
bravado, the insane hatred of England, the 
wicked filibustering expeditions that havemenaced 
the security of neighbouring states—may be at- 
tributed mainly to the influence of this party. 
The public writers who, in the interest of the 
South, declaim about American insolence would 
fain have their readers forget that it is by the 
representatives of Southern opinion that these 
insults have been offered—that the Governments 
of which we have had most to complain have 
been the choice of the Southern democrats, and 
that the newspapers that have most reviled us 
are those whose fierce belligerent tone has been 
adopted the better to mask those Southern pro- 
clivities that were always avowed until it was 
safe to avow them no longer. We write thus 
apart altogether from any view as to the rights 
of the present war, or as to probabilities of its 
issue. We purpose to deal with these in another 
article, meanwhile we are anxious only to guard 

inst the notion that the present apparent re- 
lations of the two parties to this country are the 
real ones or, that we are bound to 1 
with the South because of its supposed friendli- 
ness towards England. 


If any one question these views we recommend 
him carefully to study the very faithful and 
instructive sketch of the rise of the Democratic 
party under its t chief, Jefferson, as here 
drawn by M. de Witt. To no single wan is the 
deterioration of the American people so much 
due as to this much lauded Democratic leader. 
„% Washington (says De Witt) effected the revolu- 
tion of 1776 and that of 1789; Jefferson that 
of 1801.“ By the first movement (1776) the 
emancipation of the colonies from their de- 
pendence on England was effected—by the 
second (1789) the separate States were welded 
into a compact whole and the foundations laid 
for future progress. The accession of Jefferson 
to the Presidency marked the inauguration of 
an entirely new era, the triumph of a Demo- 
cratic party, which rose to power and has kept 
it, with few intermissions since, by the help of 


the only true aristocracy in the States, and 
which, with no uncommon inconsistency, has en- 
couraged the wildest excesses of so-called liberty 
in the cities of the North, that it might thus 
obtain the means to perpetuate all the abomina- 
tions of slavery in the plantations of the South. 


The character of Jefferson exercised afgreat 
influence on his followers, and, in truth, gave 
that tone to the party which it has ever since 
preserved. The man who pre the draft of 
the Declaration of American Independence, and 
who had won the confidence implied by his 
selection for such a task, by his previous services 
in the cause of freedom, is not one whom we 
are disposed to treat severely. But the view that 
is given of him in the work before us is fitted to 
modify the high estimate of his character which 
we have derived from American writers. The 
difference between his opinions and those of 
Washington was not more marked than the con- 
trast between the men themselves, Jefferson, 
indeed, was singularly wanting in those high 
qualities which have secu for the other 
so pure and wide-spread a fame. We mourn 
to find his great abilities, his ardent patriotiem, 
his sincere love of liberty, sullied by a meanness 
that leaves an indelible stain on his memory, 
and creates a wide interval between him and the 

t founder of American independence. Wash- 
ington was the very soul of honour—Jefferson 
did not scruple to betray the confidence reposed 
in him, and to retail the expressions dropped in 
friendly intercourse, or at Cabinet consultations, 
for the injury of a political adversary ; nay, while 
holding office under Washington, he had the 
baseness, in his celebrated letter to Mazzei, to 
represent him as a traitor to liberty, whose “head 
“had been shorn by the harlot England.” Wash- 
ington was singularly free from all petty personal 
feelings, as though he lived in a region too 
elevated to feel such noxious influences—Jeffer- 
son was.consumed by a wretched, carping envy, 
which was the real secret of many of his test 
errors, — 14 of that bitter hatred of Hamil- 
ton, which hurried him into excesses as impolitic 
as they were undignified. Washington was dis- 
tinguished by heroic daring—Jefferson was 
always deficient in mo courage, and 
sought to throw on others the 3 romul- 
gating the unpopular opinions which he had 

en the first to suggest. We afford aclue to 
the whole when we add that Washington was a 
sincerely religious man — Jefferson an avowed 
free-tbinker, who, like others of his com- 
bined the extremes of credulity and unbelief 
rejected the great truths of religion, but believed. 
some foolish traveller’s tale about the existence 
of Mammoths in the Alleghanies, and regarded 
the red-skins as the legitimate descendants of the 
Carthaginians. It was he who nurtured in the 
American mind a fierce antipathy to England, 
who justified the repudiation of public debts, 
who enco individual States in their resist- 
ance to the Federal authority, who commenced 
the policy of territorial extension, and who set 
the example of tampering with the slave- 
holding interests, and pandering to the wishes of 
the South. | 

This volume contains sufficient evidence of the 
natural antagonism between the North and the 
South, and of the obstacles which, from the very 
beginning, it has interposed in the way of the 
Union. The haughty temper of the South was 
known and studied by the t founders of 
Independence. In a remarkable letter written 
by John Adams we are told of the difficulties 
they had to encounter, and of the way in which 
they were compelled to conciliate the pride of 
Virginia, After describing a conference on the 
= between the representatives of Boston and 

hiladelphia, in which the latter urged on the 
former the necessity of humouring Virginian 
pride, be adds, in words which every year has 
served to confirm—“ This conversation, and the 
“% principles, facts, and motives suggested in it, 
“ have given a colour, complexion, and character, 
‘to the whole policy of the United States from 
“that day to this.“ The time came when the 
North resolved to assert the influence of its in- 
telligence, numbers, and wealth. The South felt 
that the day of its supremacy was gone, and it 
broke up the Union, into which it would never 
have entered but for the deference shown to its 
views and the prominence given to its leaders. 


We heartily thank the translator for intro- 
ducing to English readers a book which is 
invaluable to all desirous to form an intelligent 
judgment on American affairs. We have been 
specially interested in the sketches of some of the 

at revolutionary leaders. Besides the central 
fat re we have others less known to Europeans. 
Thus there are Otis, haughty, impulsive, and 
dogmatic, driven by rsonal pique into an 
opposition to the English Government, which 
had, in his view, dealt unjustly with his father 
—Patrick Henry, the great orator of the New 
World, gifted with an eloquence which owed 


nothing to education, but which soon gave him 
a foremost position in the patriot ranks; a man 
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of remarkable contrasts of character, wy Hi 
preserving a true nobility of and furnish- 
ing an illustrious example of single-hearted de- 
votion to the cause of liberty uel A 
the sturdy old Puritan, whose New Englan 
stubbornness was tempered by the tact of the 
politician, a rough, ru man, who was 
one of the first to adopt and avow Republican 
opinions, and whom all must honour for 
his unbending adherence to principle—John 
Adams, the second President, whose man 
eminent qualities were injured and alloyed by 
his fiery temper and overweening conceit— 
Hamilton, the high-minded, chivalrous, and 
talented friend of Washington—the infamous 
Barr, to whose malignant passion Hamilton fell 
victim, a cold-blooded, unprincipled adventurer 
who masked the spirit of a tyrant and prosecuted 
the plans of a traitor under the guise of a Demo- 
crat—and last, but not least, the sagacious 
Franklin, whose shrewd common-sense did more 
for this country than the brilliant talents of some 
of his coadjutors, whose. three maxims, “ never 
“to ask a place, never to refuse a place, and 
„never to resign one,” reveal to us a man of 
high rectitude, steady perseverance, and daunt- 
less courage, whose history is that of the colonies 
in miniature, showing how the arrogance and 
folly of the English aristocracy and bureaucracy 
converted honest loyalty into envenomed hate. 
Very interesting, too, are the views given us 
of French policy and the way in which Choiseul 
sought to repair the defeat he had sustained at 
the hands of Chatham, and to make the con- 
+" of Canada a source of evil to the English. 
t is amusing to read the different plans sug- 
gested to him for this purpose; how M. Durand 
urged an idea of Bolingbroke’s, that France 
should assail the colonies, and so weaken the 
mother-country by diverting her forces to their 
defence ; how M. Francis, on the contrary, pro- 
that the bait of a commercial treaty should 
held out to Ameriea to instigate her toa blow 
for her own independence; how M. Chatelet 
would have had France and Spain abandon their 
old protective system and admit the Americans 
to trade with their colonies, and how 
Choiseul first adopted and then abandoned the 
notion in deference to the Spanish Minister ; 
how another proposed to checkmate England by 
proclaiming liberty to Louisiana; and how M. 
Abeille carried the notion to its extreme by 
recommending the emancipation of all the 
French colonies, in the hope thut those of Eng- 
land would thus be stirred to revolt. The 
— — Ministers spared France the trouble of 
taking any of these courses by themselves goad- 
ing a loyal race into successful rebellion. 
ur thanks to the translator would have been 
more hearty had he omitted from his preface his 
comments on current affairs. The reference to 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright is a mere piece of 
gratuitous impertinence. We wonder that those 
who are so ready to assail Mr. Bright and pro- 
claim the failure of republican institutions, forget 
that it is the aristocratic landowners of America 
who are the aggressors in this quarrel. It is 
they who accepted the verdict of a majority 
while in their favour, and raised the standard of 
secession as soon as they found themselves in a 
minority. America is suffering to-day not from 
popular violence, but from aristocratic selfishness, 
tyranny and greed. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Papers for Thoughtful Girls. By SARAH TYTLER. 
(Edinburgh : Strahan and Co.) This is something of a 
novelty in books for young people ; and has finer quali- 
ties and higher excellence than most. It contains brief 
essays on the gifts, studies, and dangers of the life of 
girls ; to each of which is added an illustrative story, in 
which the lesson of the essay is embodied and enforced. 
In the essays there is no preaching, but much quiet 
wisdom. In the tales, though occasionally there is a 
little strain after the moral, there is a naturalness and a 
truth that satisfy the imagination and touch the heart. 
The papers are written “ with a diffident but yearning 
‘‘wish to aid young girls in their aim ata lofty and 
‘* beautiful life” of goodness and piety. ‘‘ They are 
** intended to steady their views, to comfort and confirm 
them, to help them (in weakness) in trying to contem- 
plate by the broad light of God and the Gospel, some 
„of the things which are before them.” The topics of 
beauty, pleasure, friendship, love, fashion, self-sacrifice, 
and many others, are treated with a sound, healthy senti- 
ment often greatly wanting in the common talk and writ- 
ing on such subjects, when the young are intended to be 
influenced. None of the unreal religious prudery and 
narrowness we have so frequently seen working a barren- 
ness and meanness, or a false glaze.of propriety, in the 
lives of girls, has any sympathy from the writer. She 
has a true knowledge of the heart, and of life as it is; a 
genuine womanly feeling, pure, warw, and tender ; and 
a sweet spirit of piety, full of faith and fidelity. Per- 
haps there is one sketch, that of Peg Woffington and the 
Gunnings, to which slight objection may fairly be taken; 
on the ground that if the book fall into the hands of 
mere girls, that story may start a question which ought 


not to need to be answered to the very young. But the 
materials are delicately used ; and the whole 

produced is a salutary one. The writer evidently be- 
lieves, and moat justly, that there are subjects on which 
we ordinarily are silent to our girls, which were better 
spoken of by the wise and loving, than left to the chance 
words and coarse insinuations of the thoughtless or the 
vulgar. It would detain us too long to speak of the 
contents in farther detail, but we can warmly commend 
the book as right-hearted, wise, and Christian, and writ- 


y | ten with much brightness and grace.——T7he Men at the 


Helm: Biographical Sketches of Great English Statesmen. 
By W. H. Davenport ADAMS. (London: James Hogg 
and Co.) Commencing with a list of our Administra- 
tions from 1702 to 1862, Mr. Adams, rather inconsistently, 
goes back for his first three sketches to Strafford, Hamp- 
den, and Clarendon. These are followed by Bolingbroke, 
Walpole, the Pitts, Castlereagh, Canning, Peel, and the 
late Lord Aberdeen. The volume is one of the series, 
4 Books with a Meaning”; and is commendable as 
bringing together, in a cheap form, perhaps for the 
first time, brief popular biographies of several of our 
most distinguished modern statesmen. The lives are 
taken from the best sources ; and are written in an im- 
partial spirit, and without any obtrusive political pre- 
possession, The delineation of character, and the story 
of facts and events, in each case, is such as is suited to 
young readers who need more detailed and interest- 
ing views of the political progress of their country 
in modern times than school histories can afford them ; 
but it is also a readable and useful book for all whose 
culture is not great or whose leisure is not extensive, 
he new edition of Men of the Time (London: 
Routledge and Co.) is much larger than its predecessors, 
and to a great extent new; containing some fourteen 
hundred additional biographical sketches of eminent 
living persons of both sexes. The already bulky volume 
now professes to furnish a tolerably authentic revord 
of the leading facts in the lives of more than two thou- 
sand characters, who, as statesmen, commanders, 
authors, or in some other profession, have fairly become, 
more or less, the property of the public.” We notice 
many omissions, and not a few cases in which the 
notices are by no means satisfactory, and occasionally 
incorrect ; but the work is very valuable, if not indis- 
pensable, av a reference book, and the publishers not 
only endeavour to bring Men of the Time into 
harmony with the progress of events, but invite 
such corrections and other information as may in- 
crease the value and interest of its pages.—— 
The Orphans of Glenulva: a story of Scottish Life. 
By the author ok The Pious Brothers,” (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant and Co.) A writer who begins with an apology 
or defence as to the use of fiction ‘‘in books avowedly 
designed to promote the best interests of the reader,” 
must either belong to or stand in fear of a narrow and 
repulsive set of nobodies, And though this story is 
written with considerable ease and good sense, it is not 
life-like enough, or of sufficiently coherent meaning 
or intense interest, to carry home any lesson its benevo- 
lent and pious purpose may have designed to teach. 
There is so much that one can sympathise with in ita 
feeling, that it is painful to have to say of it 
that it is one of the most conventional of oon- 
ventional religious novels,——Millicent Kendrick ; or, 
the Search after Happiness. By EMMA JANE WOBRBOISE. 
(London: J. Cording.) In the form of an autobiography, 
this is a rather good story of a girl’s life. The form is 
one which gives vitality and interest to the matter—it- 
self simple enough, with a little dash of the sensation 
element now and then, but varied, true to life, and em- 
bodying views of character, the world, andduty, marked 
by much intelligence, sober yet lively feeling, and re- 
ligious earnestness. We can conceive of many a girl’s 
finding it like the example and talk of a genial elder 
friend,—in spite of some weaknesses and prosinesses, 
which both dear loveable friends and good likeable books 
may have.——At the office of that excellent publica- 
tion, the British Workman, Paternoster-row, is pub- 
lished The Mother's Picture Alphabet, a folio volume, 
with an attractive and tasteful illustration to each 
letter covering nearly a page, and altogether elegantly 
got up. Words under each heading are introduced in 
homely rbymes calculated to fix the attention of chil- 
dren, and printed in very large type. It is a book to 
fascinate the little ones, even if they don’t learn the 
rhymes, and one of the best adapted for the purpose we 
have ever seen. 
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Kilto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. New 
edition. Parts V.—VII. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.) 
We are more and more satisfied with the revision and 
enlargement of this work. It will undoubtedly take a 
very high place amongst biblical works; and one peculiar 
to itself from the comprehensive range which distin- 
guishes it from similar publications. It seems to us 
that nothing is neglected to make it perfect in its kind. 
For instance, in the last number only, we find wholly 
new articles on the Cherubim, the name Christian, and 
on Colours; with a still more valuable one, replacing a 
very poor article in the original work, on Chronology, 
furnishing a most valuable summary of information and 
opinion on the entire subject. Besides these, there are 
new geographical articles, introducing names before 
omitted, and written by men of such mark and autho- 
rity in that department as the Rev. J. L. Porter, so 


—— — 
long known as a learned resident in Syria. The im- 
portant article on Chronicles is recast ; and that on Oom- 
mentary extended to the present time ; we presume, on 
internal evidence, in both cases by their original author, 
Dr. Davidson. The biographical sketches of _ biblical 
writers, ancient and modern, from various competent 
hands, continue to increase the value of the work as a 
complete dictionary of reference in biblical literature. 
——Beston’s Illuminated Family Bible. Parts 7—11. 
(London: S. O. Beeton.) The pictorial distinctions of 
this handsome book continue, and will doubtless to the 
end oontinus to be excellent —Schnorr’s “‘ Bible pictures,” 
and Noel Humphreys’ borders and illuminated headings. 
The last number completes 1 Kings. The notes are 
here taken too much from Patrick ; not, indeed, without 
alarge admixture of other and more modern matter: 
bat, the hint is given by us out of good will to a book 
we so greatly like and approve, that research in works 
not expressly expository of the Old Testament text, 
might have added most interesting and valuable matter 
to the elucidation of these historieal Soriptures. The 
Various Readings” are full and judiciously selected. 
——Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop. Parts 36 to 41. (Routledge and 
Co.) The author has now completed the Fishes, and 
with them the great division of vertebrated animals ; and 
now enters on the vast division of invertebrate, Of these, 
in their almost innumerable forms, no complete and de- 
tailed history can be attempted in such a popular and 
limited work ; bat the system of their classification is to 
be suitably explained, and it will be endeavoured to give 
a general outline of each class and order, to describe and 
figure the leading or typical forms, and to give occasional 
accounts of certain species, selected for their beauty or 
singularity of form, for the interesting nature of their 
habits, or for their direct usefulness to man. Thus, we 
may well believe, that this in many ways remarkable 
book will preserve its interest for general perusal, as 
well as its high importance to popular science.——The 
Boys’ Own Library. Vol. II. 14—16. (London: 8, O. 
Beeton.) ‘‘ Phauloon, the Shipboy who became Prime 
Minister,“ is now completed by Mr. Dalton : who says of 
his new work in historic fiction, that he has been guided 
by the same principles as in his well-received work 
entitled, Will Adams, the first Englishman in Japan.” 
| The materials ot Phauloon” are drawn from the Jesuit 
fathers, D’Orleans and Tachard, but have been used 
freely enough. And, Mr. Dalton adds, “as it was to 
„ Phauloon’s exertions in the cause of Christianity that 
„he mainly owed both his rise and fall, I have, at every 
„opportunity, endeavoured to illustrate the doings of 
„his French contemporaries who were struggling to raise 
‘“*the Cross in the East,—an attempt in which they 
“* signally failed.“ It is a good book; and such use of a 
history little known to general readers is worthy of re- 
cognition and thanks. And if the story seems to us some- 
times to move stiffly, and its lights are sometimes vague 
and dall, we can yet bear testimony that it has great 
power of attracting and interesting boys. Home Pets. 
Parts 18—23,—(Beeton) — include Dogs, White and 
other fancy Mice, Silk-worms, Bees, Squirrels, Guinea 
Pigs, Tortoises, and other Pets,” which we warmly 
commend to country boys and maidens, and devoutly 
hope may never be kept by our personal friends ; at least 
with any expectation that the rule ot love me, love my 
dog” is to be extended to such precious ‘ pets’”’ as 
monkeys and mice, parrots and pigs, and that we are to 
fall within the scope of its application. One might soon 
arrive at the converse of the proposition, namely, hate 
our pug, hate you ”—cause and effect. Bat there is 
natural history and practical instruction in these little 
books, for those who have facilities for nuisances, that 
entitle them once more to be noticed with our serials, 


Poetry. 


HYMN 
For Sunpay, Avaust 24, 1969, 


God of our fathers, in whose name 
Succeeding generations meet, 

To-day and yesterday the same, 
The ages worship at thy feet. 


Thou wast the patriarchs’ only guide 
To the far land they did not know, 
And still Christ’s ms seek thy side 
And ask thee, “‘ Whither shall we go?“ 


™ — — their — — 5 
t no message but thy word, 

They but thy breath, the voice was thine, 
Their truth, the burden of the Lord. 


Nearest thy throne the apostles sit 

Since they Christ’s flag of truth unfurled, 
And tis his name that men have writ 

In martyr fires across the world. 


Nor are they least in heaven's esteem, 
Nor are they last in thy regard, 

Who showed our land thy servants deem 
Thy blessing as their best reward. 


Despite the frowns of priests and kings, 
Of — SB lands, and friends 

Yet were they rich in heavenly things 
While Christ and conscience still were left. 

Help us to tread the way they trod, 
And teach their courage to our youth, 


As children of the unchanging God. 
And faithful servants of the truth. 


O Thou who art the patriarch’s home, 
The prophet’s light, the apostle’s word, 
martyr’s to thee we come 
To be for ever with the Lord. 


H. W. PAaRKINGOKX, 
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tiated Mews. 


10 7 la ve been hearing some extraordinary coufes. 

sions from a captain of merchant vessels, nam 
Jamieson, who accnses Mr. Ruckston, a merchant, 
of — — with him to 1 the bog 
writers by pur destroying several insured ves- 
sels burnt or sonttled in a. Mediterranéan and 
elsewhere. Jamieson had been trying to extort 
money from Rackston by threats that he would ex- 
pose their joint villany. and unless some better 
evidence than his be forthcoming, the charge will be 
unworthy of consideration. 

AN INTERESTING MARRIAGE —There was a grand 
field day in the fashionable world of Brighton on 
Thursday. A coloured lady, Miss Sarah Forbes 
Bonetta, of royal descent, and who had had had the 

ood fortune to be adopted by an English captain of 
the navy, and to be educated at the expense of her 
Majesty, was led to the altar by a coloured gentle- 
man, Mr. James Davis, formerly a slave, but now a 
Sierra Leone merchant, and whose life had been as 
eventful as her own, She was escorted by a bevy 
of dark beauties, and he was honoured by the 
attendance of coloured grooms. They were married 
by the Bishop of Sierra Leone, assisted by an 
African clergyman, and the scene is described with 
all the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer of the happy 

oup. : 
oN =W Park FoR Loxbox.— A scheme has been set 
on foot for the establishment of a new a close to 
Hornsey, a pretty suburb of London, lying on the 
Great Northern Railway. The prospectus of th 
new company, the North London Park and Lan 
Company,” says: — Arrangements have been made 
by which possession has been secured to the com- 
pany of a magnificent estate, comprising upwards of 
458 acres of land, splendidly timbered, well supplied 
with water, and commanding picturesque views of 
the surrounding country. The property is within 
five miles of the metropolis, and close to Hornsey 
village. Wood-green station of the Great 
Northern Railway, by which the park will be 
reached in about ten or twelve minutes, is on the 
estate. The . Railway, which is ad ver- 
tised to be opened on the Ist October next, will 
afford direct means of access to the park from the 
very heart of London. On this estate, which re- 
quires little to develope its natural beauties, it 
is pro to enclose a park of about 200 acres, to 
form gardens and ornamental grounds, and erect 
auch buildings as may be required.” 

Tue ExuisiTion.—The past week closes as uaual 
with a slight inorease in the number of visitors as 
compared with 1851, The total numbers admitted 
was 270,794, being an increase on the total num- 
ber during the week of 18,735, as compared with 
1851. But the attendance ascompared with previous 
weeks is falling off, owing in part, no doubt, to the 
closing of the London season. Amongst the distin- 

ished visitors during the week have been the Count 

e Chambord (incognito), the Duke and Ducheas 
of Brabant, and the Count of Flanders. It is stated 
that Mr. Linton has again been authorised to display 
the talents of the piping bullfinch. On Monday, 
there were 60,401 persons present, There was a very 
large number of visitors from the country in the 
building, all, as usual, from the west and south- 
western districts. The railway returns show nearly 
all the excursion traffic to be from these points. 
Scarcely any come from the north. The council of 
the Society of Arts are asking the jurors, the com- 
missioners for the colonies and foreign countries, 
and the exhibitors at the International Exhibition, 
a series of questions as to the propriety of making 
awards of merit in connexion with such exhibitions, 
The answers are to be embodied in a report. 

FATAL FIRE NEAR HY DE- ARK. During Thursday 
night, the residence of Mr. Barrett, Great Cumber- 
land-street, Oxford-street, London, was discovered 
to be on fire = the policeman on duty. An alarm 
was immediately raised, but the inmates being asleep 
they were roused with great difficulty. In the 
meantime the fire spread rapidly, and on the arrival 
of the escape the scene was of a very heartrending 
character. Women and children were screaming 
for assistance from the various windows, whilst the 
smoke was rolling upward in such dense volumes 
that their rescue seemed hopeless, Ultimately nine 
persons were saved through the intrepidity of the 
conductors, but Mr. 
daughters perished, the bodies being afterwards 
found in the passage of the house. An inquest has 
been commenced and adjourned. An examination 
of the house leads to the opinion that Mr. Barrett 
lost his life through want of presence of mind. 
When the alarm was given he came to the front 
door, and on being told by the policeman that his 
house was on fire, went back to look for his children, 
and shut the door after him. He was found, on the 
extinction of the tire, with one of his daughters close 
to the door, which was then locked, and the suppo- 
sition is, that in his fright he locked the door while 
intending to unlock it, and thus fastened himself 
and his daughter in the hall. 

A Jury’s VERDICT AGAINST CRINOLINE,—Dr. Lan- 
kester, the coroner for Central Middlesex, held an 
inquest at the Bank of England Tavern, Cambridge- 

lace, Paddington, yesterday, touching the death of 

ts. Sarah Padley, eighteen years of age, residing 
at 6, Buckingham-terrace, Bayswater, Thomas 
Spencer heard loud screams issuing from a room on 
the first-floor, He ran to the spot, and found the 
clothes of the deceased in flames. He seized a piece 
of carpet from the floor, 2 her in it, and 
threw her upon the landing, by which means he suo- 
ceeded in extinguishing the fire before life was quite 


Eirpaokrnany Cuarcr.—The Liverpool magis- 
f 


Barrett and two of his 


ed | *teesing casualties from the use of the dangerous 


| 


2 , but not until every particle of the dress of 
e deceased, except her boots, was completely oon - 
The body was frigh barnt. The coroner 

id it was, as he f one of those numerous dis- 


ctinoline. Such cases were very much more numerous 
than the public generally supposed, because, bein 
now s common, many of them were never reporte 
in the public journals. If every fatal crinoline acci- 
dent were ted, the public would know of them, 
d then he felt assured that crinoline would soon be 
abandoned. The jury, acting upon a ion from 
the coroner, returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death 
through wearing crinoline.”—Another death from 
crinoline has just taken place at Verona. The clothes 
of the Uountess Maria Colloredo one evening caught 
fire, owing to the extent of her dress, and the poor 


lady was 80 dreadfully burnt that she expired in a 
few hours. 


Glennings. 


Dr. Johnson has said, He who waits to do a 
great deal of good at once will never do any.“ 

A New York paper says :—‘‘ An eminent physician } 
has discovered that the nightmare, in nine cases out 
of ten, is produced by owing a bill for a newspaper.” 


Jou can’t do too much for your employers, 
man, said a director to a strong-backed Irishman, 
5 Liverpool docks, the other day. Arrah, be 
aisy,”’ replied Pat, neither will I try.” 
PHoNoGRAPHY.—A phriend, pheeling phunnily 
phigurative, phurnishes the phollowing: —“ 4ty 4tu- 
nate 4esters Atuitously Atifying 4 Alorn 4tresses 


Acibly Abade 4ty Amidable 4eigners 4ming 4aging 
4ces,”’ 


The British Friend, a Quaker organ, laments that | 
young Quakeresses everywhere are dropping the 
poke bonnet, and taking to ribbons, flowers, and 
mitigated crinoline, Young Quakers are joining rifle 
corps. 

Paddy’s description of a fiddle cannot be beat :— 
Id was the shape of a turkey, and the size of a 
goose ; he turned it over on its back and rubbed its 
belly with a stick, and och! St. Patrick! how it did 
quale! 

LAWYERS.—T wo lawyers in Lowell returning from 
court the other day, one said to the other, I've a 
notion to join Rev. Mr. ——’s church; been debat- 
ing the matter for some time. What do you think of 
it?” ‘*Wouldn’t do it.“ Well, why?” “ Because it | 
would do you no possible good, while it would be a 
very great injury to the church.” | 


THe New Fasnron in Lapres’ Hats.—What is | 
* meaning of the term Watteau hat,” given to 
e high - orowned, curly brimmed structure of straw 
which the ladies have recently taken to wearing ? 
We are tolerably familiar with the works of Watteau, 
but we can recognise no resemblance to any such | 
hat in his pictures. The real name of this curly- | 
brimmed thing is, we believe, a ‘‘ chapeau oanotier, 
being built on the model of the straw hats worn by 
the French boatmen about St. Gloud. Bravo, ladies 
Who shall say that things are not progressing? May 
we not hope ere long to see the fair leaders of the 
Mode, now that they have exhausted the pork- 
pie,” the jim-orow,, and the billioock,“ assume 
the sou wester of the hardy mariner, or the more 
symmetrical ‘‘fantail” of the British “‘coaley ?”— 
Illustrated News. 
A CuingsE Suicrpge.—At the Bendigo gold dig- 
gings, in Australia, a Chinaman named Sue Kung 
committed suicide. A per of China manuscript was 
found by his body, which was thus translated by 
another Chinaman :—‘“‘ The reign of Hum Fong, 
twelve year, 3rd moon, llth day. All men take 
notice—I, Sue Kung, got decease, and cannot get 
cured, after spending six or seven pounds. I am 
very sorrow for it. After consideration, thinking 
that it is destinate for a man to be rich and noble, or 
poor and low in this world. I therefore will (hare 
devour opium) depart from my life in this hole. If 
I suffer pain once, 1 will escape from all future 
sorrow. My little accounts is in my little box. All 
my relations and friends must not be painful for me. 
May all men who happen to have a look at this get 
the blessings of heaven and plenty gold. May my 
brother and mates go home, and tell my parents and 
wife, so that they will forget me. May the autho- 
rities, after seeing this, will not put the blame on 
my friends. I am walking a wrong step, and can’t 
step back, just as a basin of water, having poured it 
over a horse’s head, you cannot get back the same 
uantity. This is my short statement.—(Signed) 
ue Kung. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday’s Gazette.) 


An Acoount, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 32 
for the week ending Wednesday, Aug. 13. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 


Notes issued .. £31,571,165 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities. 8,634,900 
Gold Bullion ..., 16,921,165 
Silver Bullion 2 0 „ „ — 
£31,571, 165 £31, 571,165 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’ Capital£14, 558,000 | Government Securi- 
ROE cosccveccccece 86, . es eee eee ee 410,986. 097 
Public Deposits .... 6,838,546 Other Securities . . 18,346,255 
Other Deposits .... 14,594,854 Notes 508,970 
Zeven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 357,681 
Bills 6 6 % % % „%%% „% „% „ 60 853,532 
£40,194,008 | 240, 194,008 


Bitths, Mutriages, and Benths, 


BIRTHS. 


GRAY.—Angust 11, the wife of the Rev. Benjamin Gray, of 
Blandf of a son. 


PETO.—Auguat 18, at Kensington Palace-gardens, Lady Peto, 
a son. 


GILL.—August 16, at Burnley, Lancashire, the wife of the 
Rev. George Gill, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 
GRINTER—WALLER.—July 6, at the “ Old Meeting,” Nor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wich, by the Rev. J. Hallett, Mr. C. E. Grinter, to E 
Maria Waller, both of that city. 
SALMON—JOSLIN.—August 6, at the Independent Chapel, 
Billericay, Mr. B. J. H. Salmon, supervisor of Revenue, 


—— to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. John Joalin, 


‘Moun * 

AYTON—BRAMBLE.—August 6, at the Independent Meet- 
ing-house, Oulton, Norfolk, by the Rev. W. Andrews, of 
Aylsham, Mr. Richard , of Itteringham, to Mise Eliza 

McFARLANE NBWION,~/ Ingree-vale Chaps, 
0 — N. - August 8, at vale . 
Greenhith the Rev. William Roberts, Jobn McFarlane, 

1 of urgh, to Marian Elizabeth, — K 

pete 3 Mears Newton, Esq., of Parkwood - Iodge, — 

e, Kent, ‘! 
ISEBOROUGH — NEWSTEAD. —August 10, at the Inde- 
dent Meeting-house, Oulton, Norfolk, by the Rev. W. 

Andrews, of Aylsham, Mr. John Riseborough, to Miss Mary 
0 8 

LOVICK —EDWARDS.— August 10, at the Congregational 
Church, Watton, by the Rev. H. Cope, Mr. W. Lovick, to 
1007 Edwards, both of Rockland, St. Peter. 

TUDDENHAM — KIRBY.—August 11, at the Congre- 

tional Church, Watton, by the Rev. H. * Mr. 
iliam Tuddenham, of Ayl to Margaret, daughter 


of the Rev. W. Kirby, Primitive Methodist minister, of 
Watton. 


R 


. C. J. Donald. 
„ second son of 


Leeds, to Sarah, 

— daughter of J. Stott, Heq., of Victoria Cottage, Brig- 
use. 

MAJOR—DILLON.—August 12, at the Poultry Cha by 
the Rev. I. Vale r Mr. el Debelt 

Major, to Miss Mary Ann Dillon, both of Bath. 

EDWARDS—FRY.—August 12, at Regent’s-park Chapel, by 
the Rev. W. Landels, assisted by the Rev. F. Bd Mr. 
Alfred Edwards, of Chard, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 


11 Bry, of 8 
PASSMORE — LILE.—August 18, at Howe Cha Great 
n, Devon, by the Rev. James ok . John 
Passmore, mason, to Miss Ann Lile, both of Great Tor- 


ri n. 
OATES — SAVILLE.—A 14, at Oxford-place Chapel, 
by the Rev. G. Moth 


late Joseph Oates, Esq of Memon! ti gp hey 

ose a 1 v 

second daughter of Mr. John Saville, of Leeds. 

WILLIS—HIGGS.—August 14, at the Inde ent l, 
St. Nicholas-street, I „ dy the Rev. John Rav r. 
5. i Willis, — — to Mary H., daughter of Mr. John 

0 0 5 

FROBISHER ~ ROGERSON.—August 14, at the 

gational Church, Barnsley, by the Rev. J. Wood, 


r. 
George Frobisher, to Miss Emma Rogerson, both of Roy- 


stone. 

HITCHCOCK—BICKHAM.—August 14, at Union Chapel 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, by the Rev’ John 0. Paterson, 
William, only son of the late Wm. Hitchcock, . of 
don, to Mary Lincolne, eldest daughter of Wm. 


Beq., of Whalley e, Lancashire. 

FRY—PEASE.—A 14, at the Friends’ . 
Darli . Wie „ of Tower House, Ootham, 
near Westbury-on- » Gloucestershire, to Sophia, daughter 
of John Pease of Hast Moun 


n ar 

THOMSON — 80 FIELD.—August 16, at Albion-street 
Chapel, Ashton-under-Lyne, by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, Mr. 
James Thomason, manu of that 

_ Ellen, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Schofield, of Tame Valley, 

FN 17, at Ebenezer Cha 
Brotherton, by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, of Pontefract, Mr. Rd- 
ward Tindall, farmer, of Fairbairn, to Sarah Annie, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Henry Sutcliffe, of Brotherton. 


DEATHS. 


JEFFREYS.—A t 1. fifty-one years, after a pro- 
tracted illness, borne with Christian resignation, Ann, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. Thos. Jeffreys, Independent minis- 


ter, Ebbw-vale, Monmouthshire. 

RENNIB.—August 9, in the seventy-ninth yer of her 
Susannah, relict of Mr. James Rennie, of Bradford, 
233 the late Robert Milligan, Esq., of Acacia, near 

radford. 

VAVASSEUR.—August 10, after v ae suffering, in 
the seventieth year of her age, beth, widow of the 
i James Vavasseur, Esq., of Newington-place, Ken- 
nington. 

WATTS.—August 10, at 65, Thornbill-square, Isli n, aged 
forty-eight, Susannah, the beloved wife of Mr. John Watte, 
and eldest daughter of John Davis, Esq. 

GROOM.—August 13, at Harwich, aged sixty-seven, John 
Turner Groom,-#sq., many years one of the Aldermen of that 
2888 for Hanover, and Vice-Consul for Norway 
and Sweden. 

MACFARLANE.—August 13, at her son’s house, Helensburgh, 
in the faith and hope of a blessed immortality, Mary Ano 

the late Mr. Malcolm Macfarlane, 

MIALL eon t 18, at Leicester, Sophia, nd daughter of 

-—AUgUS ’ „ 8600 
the Rev. G. R. Miall 


Stevenson, wife o 


CAMPBELL.—Aug. 18, at Tabernacle-walk, James, youngest 
son of the Rev. John Campbell, D.D., aged twenty-one 


Lone — lamented, after 
GEORGE.—A 18, at Ro „deeply nted, a 
short illness, Josiah , Eaq., Mayor, aged fifty-four. 


— 


—— 


Hortoway’s PILLS.— Disorders of the kidneys, known by 
the deeply-seated pain in the back and soanty secretion of 
water, can be arrested in their distressing and rapid course by 
these regulating Pills. Their highly tonic and strengthening 
properties prevent the impoverishment of the blood and the 
derangement of circulation characteristic of kidney disease, 
and often ending in partial or general dropsy. Experience has 

roved the almost unvaried success obtained when Holloway's 

ills are taken in the earlier stages, and the ease they afford 
when the complaint is more advanced. They relax the hot 
and parched overcome the attendant costiveness, and 
induce copious secretions by the kidneys, which are the 
harbingers of disease departing and health returning.— 
[Advertisement.] 
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Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lo xbox, Monday, Aug. 18. 


ly of lish wheat on sale this morning is only 
3 * vais 4 wheat are After the hea 
rains of the last two days, both and foreign of 


aer were held for an advance, and sold at an advance 


of 1 r on last gy prices. The flour trade 


Aug. 14, 1862, u. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 


at the rates of Monday last. Barley met a steady demand 


* 
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of oats, and a steady demand, and all good was at 
the full prices of Monday last. The arrivals o off the 
coast for orders has been large, and rule firm; the business 
doing is at rather higher prices for wheat and Indian corn. 


arrivals 
and fully maintained previous value. We 7 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 8d to 84d ; household ditto, 6d to 74d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Isttnaron, Monday, Aug. 18. 


There was a full average supply of foreign stock on sale in 
to-day’s market, as to number. The beasts were mostly in 
middling condition; but the quality of the sheep and calves 
was good. From our own grazing districts, the arrivals of 
beasts fresh up this morning were only moderate for the time 
of year. Those from Ireland, however, were good ; but from 
Scotland they were trifling. The demand for prime Scots, 
crosses, and shorthorns sold fieely, owing to the small 
number on sale, at Thursday's advance in the quotations—the 
top price being 48 10d per Slbs. The demand for all other 
breeds was dull, at late quotations. The receipts from Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, comprised 
2,600 shorthorns, &c.; from other parts of England, 400 various 
breeds ; from Scotland, 31 Scots and crosses ; and from Ireland, 
400 oxen and heifers. With home-fed sheep we were some- 
what extensively supplied. All good and prime breeds 
ruled steady, at the full prices of this day se’nnight. Inferior 
breeds, however, moved off heavily, at last week’s currencies. 
A few very inferior Downs realised 58 6d sed Slbs, but the 
general top figure for mutton was 58 4d per 8lbs. Prime small 
lambs commanded a steady inquiry, at au improvement in 
the quotations viz., from 6s 2d to 6s 4d per Slbs; otherwise 
the lamb trade was in a sluggish state on former terms. The 
show of calves was moderately good. Most breeds were a slow 
inquiry, at late rates. We have to report a dull sale for pigs, 
at about late rates. 


Per 8lbs, to sink the Offa), 


. d. 8. d. u. d. oa. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts. 3 4 t-to 3 6 Prime Southdowu 5 2to5 4 
Second quality .3 8 3 10 Lambs se ee 
Prime large oxen.4 2 4 6 Lge. coarsecalves 4 0 4 6 
Prime Scots, &c..4 8 4 10 Prime small. 4 8 5 0 
Coarse inf. sheep. 3 8 3 10 Large hogs . 3 8 4 2 
Second quality .4 0 4 6 Neatsm. porkers.4 4 4 8 
Pr. coarse woolled4 8 5 0 


Suckling calves, 10a to 223. Quarter-old store pigs, 19s to 29a each, 


NEWGATE anp LEADENHALL, Monday, Aug. 18. 


The supplies of meat on sale at these markets to-day is 
to to a fair average extent,, Good and prime beef, mutton, 
lamb, veal, and pork have ruled steady, at fully previous 
quotations ; otherwise, the trade has ruled inactive, at barely 


late rates, 
Per 8lbs by the carcase. 


s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. 4, 
inferior beef . . 2 10 to3 0 Small porx . 4 6 to 4 10 
Middling ditto 3 2 3 6 Inf. mutton . 3 6 310 
Prime large do.. 3 8 4 00 Middling ditto 4 0 4 4 
Do. small do. 4 2 4 4 Prime ditto . 4 6 4 8 
r . 


Lamb, 48 6d to 5s 4d. 


PRODUCE MARKET, Tus DAV. Aug, 19. 


Tra. — There has been a very limited business transacted 
in this market for all descriptions, owing to the near ap- 
proach of the public sales, which are announced to commence 
on the 21st instant. 


Sucar.—The business transacted in this market has been 
only to a moderate extent. but good and fine qualities of 
British West India maintain previous rates; inferior descrip- 
tions of Foreign, however, are a shade cheaper. In the refined 
market the operations are not very extensive, but quotations 
are without change. 


Corrre.—The market has experienced a moderately exten- 


sive inquiry for good and fine descriptions af Plantation 
Ceylon, at full quotations. 


Rice.—The amount of business recorded for exportation 
has slightly increased, and, in some instances, enhanced prices 
have been offered for the better qualities of Kast India, 


SALTPETRE.—A moderate amount of business has been 
done in this market; but the high rates demanded by holders 
has somewhat retarded operations for both home consumption 
and for exportation. | 


PROVISIONS, Monday, August 18.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 3,704 firkins butter, and 2,071 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 13,121 casks butter, and 674 
bales of bacon. In the Irish butter market there was but a 
moderate amount of business transacted during the week, 
higher prices being generally demanded in consequence of 
advanced rates being paid in the Irish markets, which checked 
business. <A few sales of finest Clonmels, &c., were made at 
95s to 968 on board, and a proportion landed. Finest foreign 
in good demand, and prices are 4s to 6s per cwt dearer. The 
bacon market ruled dull, and at the close of the week a 
further decline of 28 per cwt was submitted to, without 
causing any better feeling, the dealers purchasing sparingly for 
immediate use. 


POTATOES.—BoOROuGH AND SPITALFIELDS, Monday, August 
18.—The supply of home-grown potatoes on sale at these 
markets, since our last, have some somewhat increased. For 
nearly all qualities the trade generally has ruled active, and 
in some instances prices have slightly given way. Kent and 
Essex Regents 90s to 1308, Shaws 90s to 1008. 


WOOL, Monday, August 18.—Since our last report, the 
— sales of colonial wool have been well attended by 
uyers, chiefly from the manufacturing districts. All good 
and fine wools having changed hands steadily at very full 
prices. The market for English qualities is steady, though not 
to say brisk, at fully previous rates. The quantity on offer, 
however, is extensive. 


SEEDS, Monday, August 18.—The return of unsettled 
weather causes more firmness in cloverseed, and holders of 
red are not disposed to sell, White cloverseed does not attract 
attention now. New rapeseed is in smaller supply. Canary- 
seed maintains its value, 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &c., Saturday, August 16.—Flax 
continues in good request, and prices have an upward ten- 
dency. Hemp is less active: nevertheless clean Russian is 
worth 861 per ton. Jute is in demand, and a further advance 
of 108 per ton has taken place in its value. Coir goods are 
firm, at full quotations, : 


OIL, Monday, August 18.—Linseed oil is in fair demand, 
at 41 to 418 3d per cwt on the spot. Rape is firmer, and 
foreign refined is worth 61s per cwt. Olive, cocoanut, and 
palm oils are steady, at full currencies; but fish descriptions 
are a dull inquiry. American spirits of turpentine, 115s; 
French, 1108; common American rosin 248 percwt. Stockholm 
and Archangel tar, owing to a demand for America, has 
advanced to 31s per cwt, 


COALS, Monday, August 18.—Market very heavy, with 
little doing. Ilettons 17 6d, South Hettons 17s, Lambtons 
lds (d, Kens 148 bd, Reepins les, Tees lds fd, Holywell 
158 9d, Tantield 138, Hartleys 158, Harton 158 3d, Fresh arrivals 
107, left from last day 37.—Total, 144. 


TALLOW, Monday, August 18,—The business doing in our 
market to-day continues inactive, and prices have a drooping 
tendency, P. V. C. is quoted at 48s 3d to 46 56d per ct on the 
spot, and at 50s for the last three months’ delivery, Rough 
fat is selling at 2s 6d per lbs. 
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THE GENERAL MOURNING ESTABLISHMENT, 
3, BROMPTON-ROW, LONDON, S w. 


ICHARD NELSON respectful 
MOURNING ATTIRE to the a 


sent to any distance with Samples or Stock. 


invites the attention of LADIES requ 
ve Ratablishment. After m 
ment, he possesses peculiar advantages in the Purchase of Mourning 


his aim being to provide a Superior Claas of Apparel at a strictly moderate rate of charge. Experienced Aasistan 


MILLINERY, MANTLES, SHAWLS, and MADE-UP SKIRTS, in LARGE VARIETY, 
DRESSMAKING UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF A CLEVER ARTISTE. 


years’ experience in this exclusive d»part- 


and is careful in selecting sterling fabrics 


te, 


— ——— ́6̃l—k— EE ——— — 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE. 
LERGYMEN about to Furnish are most res 


—— — — — 


pectfully informed that RICHARD LOADER 


and CO. have just published an entirely new and elegant ‘ILLUSTRATED FURNISHING GUID®,” comprising 


216 well executed Designs of Cabinet and Upholstery, Furniture, [ron Bodateads, Go., which Guide they will be 


ward on application to intendi 


CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom, 


poy to for- 


Purchasers GRATIS and Postace Fark. This valuable Pamphlet also contains au estimate 
for completely Furnishing a moderate sized Parsonage House, which it is ho 


such assistance. Every article warranted for twelve months, and 


ped may be found of much service to those attr 
exchanged if found defective, All Ordera are DELIVERE 


RICHARD LOADER and Co., 


MANUFACTURING CABINET MAKERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, and GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHSRS, 
23 and 24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and PgrRains’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CrossE and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sons, London, &c., &., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. a 


R. RICORD’S ESSENCE of LIFE restores 


manhood to the most shattered constitutions in four 
weeks. Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. No 
consultation necessary. Sold in Cases, with full instructions, 
at lls., or four quantities for 33s., sent anywhere, carefully 
packed, on receipt of remittances, or Posat-office Order. 


Sole agent in London, Prout, 229, Strand. Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. 


LIII for the 


One Tablespoonful of the PATENT OZONIZED COD 
LIVER OIL, three times a day, conveys artificially to the 
lungs of the Consumptive and delicate the vital properties of 
Oxygen without the effort of inhalation, and has the wonder- 
ful effect of reducing the pulse while it strengthens the system. 
The highest medical * pronounce it the nearest up- 
proach to a specific for Consumption yet discovered in fact, it 
will restore to health when all other remedies fail.—See 
Lancet,“ March 9, 1861. 

Sold by all Chemists, in 28. 6d., 4s. 9d, and 98, Bottles 
2 by G. Borwick, Sole Licensee, 21, Little Moorflelds, 

ndon. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


The LADIES are respectfully informed that this STARCH is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 


and her Majesty’s Laundress says, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has found none 
of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Wotherspoon and Co., Glasgow and London. 


OCHES HERBAL EMBROCATION ; 


an Effectual Cure for the Hooping Cough, without 
Internal Medicine, 

This is the only discovery affording a perfect cure without 
administering Internal Medicine, the difficulty and incon- 
venience of which, in all disorders particularly incideut to 
Children, are too well known to need any comment. The In- 
ventor and Proprietor of this EMBRocATION can with pleasure 
and satisfaction declare that its salutary effects have been so 
universally experienced, and so generally acknowledged, that 
many of the most eminent of the Faculty now constantly re- 
commend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, without 
restriction of diet, or use of medizine. 


For the protection of the public, and to prevent er 
“J. ROCHE” is signed on the Label accompanying each 
Bottle, and the name of the sole Wholesale Agent, Mr. Ed- 
wards, 67, St. Paul’s, engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Price 4s. per Bottle. Sold by most respectable Chemists, 


CONSUMPTIVE. 


HAIR DYE !|—HAIR DYE !—HAIR DYE 


M. A. BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE! 
The ORIGINAL and BEST in the WORLD. 


All others are mere imitations, and should be avoided if you 
wish to escape ridicule, 


GRAY, RED, or RUSTY HAIR dyed instantly toa beau- 
2 — natural Brown or Black, without injury to the Hair 
or Skin. 

FIFTEEN MEDALS and DIPLOMAS have been awardei 
to Wm. A. Batchelor since 1839, and over 80,000 applica- 
— have been made to the hair of his patrons of his famous 

ye. 

WM. A. BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE produces a colour not 
to be distinguished from nature, and is WARRANTED not to 
injure in the least, however long it may be continued, and the 
ill effects of bad dyes remedied,—the Hair invigorated for life 
by this splendid Dye, 

Sold in all cities and towns of England and the United 
States, by Hair Dressers and Druggists. 

„' The genuine has the name and address upon a steel 
8 engraving on four sides of each box of WiLLIAM A. 

ATCHELOR, 


Agent for Great Britain, R. HOVENDEN, 


5, Great Marlborough-street, W., and 57 and 68, Crown-street, 
Finsbury, E. C., London. 


WM. A. BATCHELORS HAIR DYE! 


This splendid Hair Dye has no equal—instantaneons in 
silect—beautiful Black or Natural Brown—no staining the 
Skin or injuring the Hair—remedies the absurd and ill effect 
of Bad Dyes, and invigorate the Hair foc life. None are 
genuine unless signed“ W. A. Batchelor,” Sold everywhere, 


1 —— BarchzLon, Proprietor 81, Barclay-street New 
ork, 


RI NAH AN“ S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole 
some, Sold in bottles, 8. 8d. each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London; by the appointed agents in the 
principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, W. Observe the red seal, pink label, 
and eork, branded Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


— 


LERICAL TWEED CLOTHING made 
to measure at the following prices, for cash only 


a, d. a d. a, d. 

The Complete Suit. „ 52 0 68 O and & 0 

Morning Coats ° ° „ 2 0 80 O and 46 0 

Trousers ° . ° 10 6 21 0 and 20 6 

Waistooats 0 . 6 Saree 12 O and 18 6 

Frock and Overcoats 0 „ 80 0 36 O and 65 0 
THRESHER and GLENN, Outfitters and Tailors, next door 


to Somerset House, Strand. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY .—Mesars. MOSELY, DENTISTS, 80, 
Berners-street, London, Eatablished 1820. Messer. Mosely, 
Dentists, to direct attention to a New and Patented im- 
srovement in the manufacture ef .Agtificial Teeth, Palates, 
to., which supersedes all Metals,and.soft or absor agents 
aitherto the fruitful cause of so many Ml to the mouth and 
gums. A portion of this great. improvement consists of a 
gum-coloured enamelled base for the Artificial Teeth, which 
presents a uniformly smooth and highly polished surface, pre- 
veuting any lodgment of food between interstices, thus avoid- 
ing the consequent unpleasant secretions, ca foulness of 
breath, &o, Additional Teeth oan be added w required 
(thus saving great expense to the Patients), without 
roots or fangs, and aa the whole is moulded in a soft state, 
‘aequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 1 
tected, and insure a perfect system of Painless Den y. 
Neither metals, wires, or unsig N ures are required, but 
perfect complete adhesion secured by Mr. MosxLx's PATENTED 
SucTioN PALATR, No. 764, Aug., 1855. Deoayed and tender 
Teeth permanently restored to use, preventing the necessity of 
extraction, Consultation and every information free, Sucodss 
uaranteed in all cases by Messrs, Mosely, 30, Berners-street 
xford-street, W. 


Single Teeth, from 5s, Seta from Five Guineas. 


RUPTURKES., 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel round the 

body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
* lat. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or ae 
ich. It admits of every kind of exercise without the sligh 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is concealed 
observation. 

„% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our ye rege: 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from = 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— Willian 
Fergusson, 7. F. R. G., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to K ° 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 
Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to r Colleg a 


Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Keq., F. N. ., A to the 
London 1 


1 
eon to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, d., 

R. S.; and many others, 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Trus: 
(which cannot fail to tit) can be forwarded by post, ou sendir g 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, tot ae 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 10s, 218., 208. 6d., and 318. 6d 
Postage, 18. | 
Price of a Double Truss, 3 18. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Lostage, 
ls. 8d. 

Price of an Un_bilical Truss, 42s, and 52s, P 16. 10d. 

Pont-otlico Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Otlioe, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS. K.NEE-CAPS, c. 


The material of w! Ju these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, aud 
the best invention for giving eflicient and n support 
in all cases of WEAKN ESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 
COSE VEINS, SVARAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking, 
Price 48. bd., 7s. Od. 108., to los, each, Postage Gd. 


John White, Manuufaeturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


——— —ů— — — — — — 


P THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 

of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, 1 
tion, or 4 take Page Wovudeock’s WIND PILLS, 
‘Ten years of success have proved them of sterling merit, Of 
all Medicine Vendors at le, lgd. and 28. Od, ; or ye Ast 
tor fourteen or thirty-three stamps from PAGE b. b- 
COCK, Chemist, Lincoln, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Aud. 20, 1862. 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 
ASHING MACHINE for the 
MILLION, 
PROTECTED BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT, 
an be worked by a child, and will wash as man 
clothes in a few hours, especia'ly if used with “ HARPE 

TWELVETREES’ SOAP POWDER,” as 4 woman can 

wash in two days by the old method of hand- 

rubhing, besides doing the work better, with half the 
so1p, water, an! fuel. All who have tried it admit that it is 
the clewnext, most simp'e, speedy, effective. and econvmical 

Machine ever invented. Asa CHURN for making BUTTER 

it is rewa:kably effective, and worthy the attention of DAIRY- 

KEEPERS. 

Handreds of these Machines are now in constant use 
throughout the kingdom. 

Directions for use are forwarded with each Machine; and 
purchasers may feel assured that attention to the instructions 
will secure perfect satisfaction 

READ WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY :— 

From the Rev. JABFZ BURNS, D D., of Paddington, Author 
of “Christian Philosophy,” Sketches and Skeletons of 
Nermons,” ‘‘ Pulpit Cyclopedia,” Light for the Sick 
Room,” and numerous other valuable theological works. 

*¢ Your Washing Machine has been fairly tried in our family, 
and by its use a month's washing is got through in five hours 
and a-half, and the clothes are much more thoroughly cleansed 
than by the old system, which involved the labour and incon- 
venience of twelve or thirteen hours for three weeks’ washing. 
I trust this invention of yours will produce a domestic reforma- 
tion through the length and breadth of the land,”— 
April, 162. 

Troan Commander JAMES STUART. R. N., Stratford, Essex. 
„Dear Sir,—Your Washing Machine’ is quite a success, It 

accomplishes all it professes to do, and is a great boon to 

households.—Jan. 27, 182.” 


From the Rev. J. MAKEPEACE, Union Chapel, Luton. 
% have to acknowledge the safe arrival of the Washing 
Machine.’ It was tried yesterday, and the results are briefly 
these :—1. The saving of soap is about one-half, 2. Instead of 
washing every dg we need wash only once in three 
weekr, thus saving the difference in the women's wages and 
the cost of firing, besides riuding us of the nu'sance of frequent 
wash 3. The linen ‘looks beautiful,’ having a better 
colour than by the old process. Moreover, there was no boil- 
ing, nor did anything require rubbing, except the feet of 
stockings.—Jan. 15, 1862.“ 
Mrs. DAY, Carlisle-terrace, Bow, Middlesex. 
“Your Wash Machine answers admirably. It does 
wonders. I have able to accomplish a month’s wash in 
three hours. The Machine is even more than you represent it 
to be. For the last three washes I have done the sheets, 
—— table linen, toilette covers, &c., without pre- 
y soaking them and they have been perfectly clean and 
stainless. I am satisfied that your machine only requires to 
be known and it will be fully appreciated.—April 2% 1862.” 


Oopy of a letter forwarded to a lady residing near Andover, by 


& previous pu : 

Feb 10, 186 2.— Madam, — The Washing Machine’ ad ver- 
tised by Twelvetrees answers s0 well that my wife 
nan she u on no account part from it.’ 1 had inspected 
several machines of various makers, but did not ap- 

of any of them. The sight of Mr. Twelvotrees machine 


convinced me that it was the aiticle that has long been re- 
quired, and I am perfectly satisfied with the work it avcom- 
The washerwomen are somewhat alarmed at the 
ovation. You must, therefore, be certain when you try the 
machine that it pets fair play. This fact alone is a high com- 
ou of the machine —I am, madam, &c., &. 
From JOHN KELLY, „ C. E., Roecommon. 
„Having used the Washing Machine for several weeks, I 
am pleased to inform you that it turned out several batches of 
clothes in a few minutes, and se perfectly clean that the 
bystanders were astonished. I think it is beyond the reach of 
human in;enuity to devise a cheaper, more simple, and 
efficient domestic machine 


From Mr. W H. COULTAS, grocer, Minchinhampton. 

J received the Washing Machine’ saiely, and we used it 

. It does ite work well, and is all you represent it to 
be.—Jan. 28, 18 2.“ 
From Mis. JACKSON, Warwick Hall, Aspatria. 

“T have fuirly tested the ability of your Washing 
Machine,’ and am glad to find we get through the wasbing 
much quicker and easier than by the old pian The Jaundress 
at firat was certain that no plan could equal her own, but is 
now a convert to your provess.—Feb. 22, 1802.” 


From Mr. G. GILES, 12, pre Shag Commercial-roac East, 


ndon, E. 

% We have used the Wa-hiug Machine’ twice, and consider 
it a firet-rate artiule. There is carvely any trouble with it, as 
you muy believe when I teil you that our washing commerced 
at einht o'clock, and was over by ten. What with tue saving 
ef time, labour, soap, a: d tunel, my wife says that our wash waa 
dune at abou. one-third of what it has usually cost us.-- 
Feu 28, 1684.“ 

trom Mr. F. P HUBBARI), Chemist, Wal- ull. 

„Our washerw: man used the ‘ Wash ng Machine’ lust week 
We fine that the washing is «one much mo e expeditiously 
gui with muci: lese inbuur, than form riy; aleo tha there is 
a , en saving in time labour, fuel, Co, and that the cluthes 
com out of the wash a mu h better colour chau by the ole 
prvcecs.—Feb, 18 1802.“ 

Fiom Mrs, MILLS, Smarden, Kent. 

**To-day I hav; been superintending assisting in the first 
operations of the Washing Machine,’ We iave succerded 
eapitaily. It does its wo.k well, aud so far I pronounce it 
excellent, and a gieat acquisition to the list uf household 
utensils, I can testify mos: sati-facturily as to the saving of 
time, labour, soup, aud fuel. We had a heavy five weeks’ 
. wash for five of us, with sheets, table linen, shop aprons, 

towels, 40 All were put in souk yeaterday atternoou, and we 
commenced washing about »ight o’cluvk this morning, and all 
was ffuishid by halt-past three. I have usually had two 
women one day, and ove woman the secoud.— Feb 20, 1562.” 

4E . d. 
No. 1 is very small, and only adapted for Nursery 

Use, or as a Churn for a mall Da ry. - * 
No. 1 jn a useful ue tora malt Fumily’s Washing .. 2 0 0 
No. 3, ordinary size tura Family . + 
No. & fr Hotels, Scholes, Public 

Prisons, aud Army Laundries . 2 i , a 

FRAMES on wuich to rock the Machincs may be had 

roquired. 


BEVERY UOUSEKECPER IN THE KINGUOM 


SHOULD LSE 
ARPER ‘WELVETREES SOAP 


PtsoWvER, for Cheap, Kary, and kxpeditious Washing. 
It supersedes Soap and soda, aud contains neither lime, 
potash, aumiuma, nor avy ot the injurious ingresients of 
Which numerous imitations and counterfeits ate compounded ; 
but itis perfestly haimie » to the hands, as well as to the 
most delicate fabric, lustead of impoverishing the mate. ial, 
like the desi ruct:ve aiticies Which are attempted to be palmed 
of as imiations, HARPER I WKELVETREES’ Soap Powder 
BTRENGLHENS and IMPROVES the FABRIC, as may be 
proved by examination under the lens of a microscope. Solu 
8, Id. Packets every where. 


Institutions, 
10 0 
at 5s, 


USE ALS Oo 
RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN-GLAZE 


STARCH it valuable and economical properties 
Fooommend it as the real) Periect Starch. One Pound is 
— @yual to nearly ‘wo Pounds of any other, and, as the iron 
cannot possibly stick, every description of tne work can ko 
lioned without fear of tearing. 

A complete list of Harper Twelvetrecs’ Domestic Articles 
may be obtained at the Shops where Harper Twelvetrevs Soap 

der or Washing Machines are sold ; or at the 

MANUFAUCTOWY, BKOMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 


| 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


Silversmiths, Eleotro - Silver Platers, 
Dressing-case Makers, and Cutlers, 


222, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


67 & 68, KING WILLIAM ST., 
LONDON BRIDGE, 


SUPPLY PURCHASERS DIRECT FROM THEIR MANU. 
FACTORY, QUEEN's CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD.,. 


ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D. 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN,” TABLE KNIVES, 


None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade Mark, 
the Sun,” (grated to their father by the Cutlers’ Company 
of Sheffield, June 26, 1835,) is stam on the blades ;'they 
are of the first quality, with secure ivory handles, and do not 
come loose in hot water; the difference in price is occasioned 


—— by the superior quality and thickness of the ivory 
andles. 


T {Ordi Medi Best 
5 | Salts Quality. | Quality 
8. d. E 8. d. E 8. d. 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table Knives, 
r nad cece euanes 40183 6 04 12 0 
One-and-a half Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Knives, Ivory Handles. {1 4 01 14 6/211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers... [% 7 6/0 11 00 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto........ 0 8 61012 0/016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers........ 0 7 60 11 0/015 6 
One Steel for Sharpening 0 3 0/0 4 00 6 0 
Complete Service 4 14 61618 69 16 6 
MANUFACTORY —QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, 
SHEFFIFLD. 


E NOT DECEIVED.— Look at all the In- 
ventions for Cleaning Knives before you purchase, and 
you will pronounce WORTH’S PATENT the moat perfect and 
durable of any ; will last twenty years and cannot get out ot 
order, cleans and. sharpens at one process. Price from 6s. 
each, Also, WORTH’sS PATENT RAZOR STROP, which is 
—1 marvellous in effect; 38. and 48., through the post 38. 8d. 
and 48. 10d. 


S. L. Worth, Patentee, 293, Oxford- street, corner of Davis- 
street, and 77, Regent- street, Quadrant. 


OALS.— Best Sunderland, 238.; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 228.; best Silkstone, 20s.; Clay Cross, 
198.'; Coke, per chaldron, 14s. 
B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent’s- 
park; Chief Offices: 169 and 266, Tottenham-court-road. 


— eee 


Oy — Best Coals only. — COCKERELL 

and Co.’s price is now 24s. per ton cash for the REST 
SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to her Majesty 
—13, Cornhill. E.C.; Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, blackfriars 
E. C.; Eaton-wharf, Belgrave-place, Pimlico, S. W.; and Sun- 
derland-wharf, Peckham, 8. E. 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS, and 
RAILWAY.—HIGHBURY and KINGSLAND COAL 
DEPOTS.—No Travellers or Agents employed.—LEKA and 
CO.’8 Price for HETION, HASWELL, and LAMBTON 
WALLSEND, the best House Coal in the world direct from 
the Collieries by screw steamers, is 238. per ton (do fot pay 
more under any pretext); Hartlep.ol, 228.: Tanfield, 
l7s.; best small, lls. Inland, by Railway :—Silkstone, 
first class, 208.; second-class, 19s. ; Clay Cross, 19s. and 18s. ; 
Barnsley, 178.; Hartley, 16s. Od. Net cash. Delivered, screened, 
to any pat of London. All orders direct to LEA and 
CO.’S, Chief Offices, North London Railway Stations, High- 
bury, Islington, or Kinysiana. 


MR LEISURE HOUR, No. 566, for 


Aug. 23, price 1d., contains :—~ 

The Forged Will. Chapter V. 

Thoughts about Thinkers, 

A Raveina J. ngle. 

Otago; or, a Rush to the New Gold Fields of New Zealand. 
Chapter 1X. 

Ledesdale Grange; a Tale of Coal Fields and Corn Fields. 
Chapter XIII. and XIV. 

A Long Walk aud a dhort story. Chapter II. 


London: 56, Paternoster row; and all Booksellers. 


FME SUNDAY at HOME, No. 434, for 
Aug. 23, price Id., contains :— 


Irish Mission Scencs and Adventures, Chapter II, 

A Pilgrimage to Schotten. 

The Happy Marriage. Part II. 

Indian Experiences in 1857-8. Chapter III. 

The Pulpit iu the Family—The Everlasting Hills, 

The Old Stone Kitchen. 

Prayer. 

Pages for the Young—Arthur Kirkland and Cousin Charlie, 
23 II.— The Tree Iucliued— The Pearla—The Little 

oat, dc. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


— — z ee 


PLENDID LARGE ENGRAVING of the 
POKT of LON DON, with tne “ILLUSTRATED 
TIMES,” of SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, showing the whole 
of the Upfer Pooi, crowded with the Shipping of all Nations 
aud every variety of River Craft, the Eutrance to st. Katherine 
Docks, the ‘Tower, the Monument. Loudon-bridge, St. Paul’s, 
and many ot the City Churches. This very superior Engraving 
win be printed separately, on fine paper, aud will be issued 
with the Illustrated Times at the price of a Number and a 
Half—namely, 44d., or free by post lor Six stamps. 


2, Catherine-street, Strand, W. C. 


—— — —— 


This day is published, in square 8 vo cloth lettered, 76., 
EART MELODIES. Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five New Hymns and Psalms, By Henry Barr- 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 
Third Thousand, just published, fecp. 8vo, cloth lettered, 


rice 3s., 
[HE TWO THOUSAND CONFESSORS of 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY-TWO. By the Rev. 
THomas COLEMAN. 

‘- With special reference to the completion of two hundred 
years since our English Bartholomew’s Day, there was room 
and reason for the carefully-prepared and iuterestingly written 
work which Mr. Coleman now puts before us. He has per- 
formed his work well ; and it ought to be a universally aiffused 
book in Nonconformist families, and may confidently be put 
into the hands of such Churchmen as are willing to know 
something of our historical connexions as Dissenters. The 
spirit of the book is eminently commendable—intelligent, 
earnest, bold, uncompromising—but also unim ably im- 

* tenderly Christian, and truly catholic.”—Noncon- 
orm st. 

„Mr. Coleman has produced a little volume worthy of the 
great subject of which it treats. The author has a conscious 
sympathy with his theme. The work is no hard, cold, steel- 
pen production, but that of a man who knows how to appre- 
ciate the force of principle, and to take a corresponding esti- 
mate of those sacrifices and sufferings to which attachment to 
principle so often tends,” — Eclectic Review. 

The conception of this work is very excellent, and its 
execution is most satisfactory. Of the various works bearin 
more or less on the subject we have nothing to be com 
with it. As a defence of Nonconformity it is complete and 
unanswerable,”—Christian Witness. 

The author treats of the ejectment of these noble men in 
a manner worthy of the subject—graphic, eloquent, and 

owerful. The pen is that of a ready writer, and the spirit 

isplayed that of a man who is resolved tospeak the truth, 
gainsay it who will.”— Scottish Press. 

„Mr. Coleman’s narrative is substantially accurate, and he 
has a plain, direct, and honest mode of telling his story. The 
work is not so bulky as to preclude the hope of its being circu- 
lated and read, and Nonconformist ministers, if they are wise 
in their generation, will do what they can to secure its being 
known and read by the young men of their flock.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 

A clearing and stirring summary of an ever memorable 
story.”—Christian World. 

London: John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 3d., 

1 CONTRAST ; or, Sixteen Hundred and 
Sixty-two Viewed in Contrast with Eighteen Hundred 

and Sixty-two, In a Letter addressed to the Rev. Canon 

Miller, 211 and the Rev. Canon Stowell, Manchester, 

with their Brethren. By AN OBSERVER. 

This Bicentenary tractate is addressed to Drs. Miller and 
Stowell, ‘‘ with their brethren.” It is, argumentatively and 
persuasively, first-rate. It must tcll when read. ‘The power 
of the appeal cannot be evaded as we think. Our readers will 
greatly enjoy it.“ Scottish Congregational Magazine. 
on: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published. Vol. IV. (the concluding Vol ) of the 
CHEAP BICENTENARY EDITION OF 
F LETCHER’S HISTORY of IND E- 
PENDENCY. 

The above work, of which upwards of 13,000 volumes have 
been 8 has been re-issued during the present Bicentenary 
year 

MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES. 
The First Volume was published on the lst of May; the 


Second on the znd of June; the Third on the Ist of July. 
London: Johu Snow, Paternoster-row. 


MAN, 


This day is published, in small 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d., 
TIME ENGLISH CONFESSORS AFTER 

the REFORMATION to the DAYS of the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By the Kev. Thomas CoLEMAN, Author of The 
Two Thousand Coufessors of 1662.” 

% We cannot dismiss the volume without tendering to the 
well-informed and painstaking author hearty thanks for his 
accurate, enlightened, and deeply impressive history. He has 
performed a great service to the Chuich of Christ in these and 
other lands; and if the work shall meet with the reception to 
which it is entitled, its circulation will be wide and general, 
and in that event its effects will be happy and enduring.”— 
British Standard. 

Loudon: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in post 8vo, cloth lettered, 


1 SHEPHERD of GROVE HALL. A 
Story of 1662. 

% This book contains fifteen chapters, all of which are 
crowded with eccleniastical facts anu circumstances which are 
this year exciting profound and universal interest. The hero 
of the story was one of the two thousand clergymen who, in 
the ever-memorable year of 1662, were ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity. Tu save himeelf from starvatiou, he adopted the 
lowly employment of a shepherd, aud his incognito was dis- 
covered in a singular Manner. Most instructively and fascinat- 
ingly is the story worked out; aud we are glad to find it 
dedicated to Samuel Morley, Esq., than whom no Christian 
more fully values the principle of liberty of conscience in 
serving his God — The Patriot. 

London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 
Third Thousand, greatly enlarged, lsmo, cloth, gilt edges, g 


price Is. 6d., 
HE BROTHER BORN for ADVERSITY ; 


or, the Similarity of the Saviour’s Sorrows and Suffer- 

ings to those of His Followers. By the Author of God 1 
Love,” d&c., & c. 

‘* Forcible, experimental. and rich in Christian experience.“ 
— Record, 

„A beautiful little book, peculiarly fitted to comfort, edify, 
and strengthen the peopie ot God. — British Messenger. 

„A precious little bock.“ Scottish Press. 

Londou: John Suow, Paternoster-row. 


—— — 


This day is published, in cloth lettered, price 18., 
ARtHA DRYLAND; or, Strength in 


Quietness. Memorials of a Sunday-school Teacher. By 
JAurs Spence, D. D. Se 

„Full of deep interest and of sound instruction.” —Sunday- 
school Times. 

‘+ Beyoud almost any letters they have seen, they might be 
styled *Ca:diphonia,’ or heart effusions, ‘Lhe little volume 
ought to be a great favourite, especially among Sabbath 
scholars and teachers,” —Glasgow Examiner. 

London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


— — 


OOKS fur PRESENTS. -The HALIFAX 
VUBLICATIONS are the cheapest in the world, Ask 
tor the Halitax editions. 


‘Milner and Sowerby, Halifax, Yorkshire, 


-_ — — — — — — —' 


F:cp. Svo, cloth, 3s, d., Second Edition, Revised aud 
Enlarged, 
N DIABETES, and its Successful Treat- 
mont. By Joux M. Campin, M. D., F. L. S. 


„ Eminently practical; the instructions on diet possess 
much value.“ — Lancet. 


„We can cordially commend this enlarged edition.“ — Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette, Seo also abstract of Medical Science, 
Dublin Medical Presa, &c. 


London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


Kighth Kuition, price 4d, , 


ALVATION, and the Way to Secure it. By 
the Rev. Dr. Brown, 
A book for the whole world, We shall rejoice in hearing 
that it circulated, not only by thousands, but by millions. 
Purchasers of fifty copies or more, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, may obtain this work at half-price, 
London: John Suow, Paternoster-row. 


Sixth ‘Lhousaud, price vd., by the Author of ** Come to Jesus.“ 


YONGREGATIONALISM for CHRIST. 
J By Rev. Newman HALL, LL. B. 
London: John Snow, Paternoster-row, 


en — 


This day is published, price 2d., 


HURCH FINAN Chi > Or, the Scripture 
Method of Eatablishing and Upholding Christian Insti- 
By Joux Campsrit, D. D. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster -row. 


tutions. 


. ‘ : . . , a 
N —̃ — yi Ve RO ncn 932 „44 


400. 20, 


— * 


—— — 


HOOD’S “UP THE RHINE,” &c. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., the Fourth 
Volume of 
HE WORKS of THOMAS Hoop, 
Comic and Serious, Prose and Verse, 
To be completed in Seven Volumes. 


Comprising an Epistolary Account of Mr. Hood's Journey 
„Up the Rhine,” &eo, 


„“ Volumes I., II., and III., are already published, price 6s. 
London: Edward Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


— — 


This day, price 218., the Third Volume of 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and 
Practical, in Treatises by Various Authors, Arranged and 
ted by T. HOLMES, M.A., Cantab., Surgeon to the Hos- 


tal 2 Sick Children, and Assistant-Surgeon to St. George's 
ospital. 


CONTENTS. 


OPERATIVE SURGERY, DISEASES OF THE ORGANS 
OF SPECIAL SENSE, RESPIRATION, CIRVULATION, 
LOCOMOTION, AND INNERVATION. 

1. MINOR SURGERY By Tuomas Situ 
2. AMPUTATION „ JoOsEPH LisTER 
3. ANXSTHETICS »» JOSEPH LISTER 
4. PLASTIC SURGERY „ Hotmes Coors 

5. DISEASES of the EAR „ JAMES HINTON 
6. DISEASES of the NOSE „ ALEXANDER URE 
7. DISEASES of the LARYNX „ Henry Gray 
8. THE LARYNGOSCOPE » ARTHUR E. DuRHAM 
9. DISEASES ofthe ABSORBENT 

SYSTEM 


10. DISEASES of the VEINS 
11. DISEASES of ARTERIES 


12. AFFECTIONS of the MUSUCU- 


» CHARLES H. Moore 

„ GEORGE W.CALLENDER 

„ C. H. Moore, T. Hol- 
MEs, E. A. Harr 


LAR SYSTEM „ T. TATUM 
13. ORTHOPCEDIC SURGERY _se,, ͤ W. J. Lrrrin 
14. DISEASES of the BON KS „ T. HoLmxs 


15. DISEASES of the JOINTS 

16. ON EXCISION of BONES and 
JOINTS 

17. DISEASE of the SPINE 

18. DISEASES of the NERVES _,, 

19. NEUROMA „ C. R. Brows-SeQuaroD 

20. DISEASES of the TONdUE „ FHolurs Coorg 

VOLUME I.—GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
VOLUME II.—LOCAL INJURIES, DISEASES of the EYE. 
The Fourth and Concluding Volume is ia preparation. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


„ ATHOL A. JOHNSON 


„ T. Homes 
» A. SAW 
C. E. Brown-SequaaD 


This day is published, price ls. 6d., 


SSAYS and REVIEWS.—An EXAMINA- 
TION of some Portions of Dr. Lushington’s Judgment 
on, the Admission of the Articles in the Cases of the Bishop of 
Salisbury v. Williams, and Fendall v. Wilson. With Remarks 
ape the Bearing of them on the Clergy. By Jouw Gaora, 
D., Vicar of Trumpington, and Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
Daldy. 


London: Bell and 


NEW TRACTS, SUITED FOR CIRCULATION DURING 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


’ puis GREATEST TREASURE 
EXHIBITION. 
2d., in neat cover, 


AIN GLORY and TRUE GLORY. 
No. *36. 38. per 100. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; 65, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard ; and 164, Piccadilly. 


in the 
By J. H. Merve D'Avusiene, D. D. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION. 


Now published, and may be had at all Booksellers in Town 
and Country, in One Volume, 8vo, handsomely bound in 


cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
EDITATIONS on DEATH and 
ETERNITY. Translated from the German by FREDERICA 


ROWAN. 


London: Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row ; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 


HALF -PRICE OFFER CONTINUED 
through the Present Year. The SABBATH HYMN 
and TUNE BOOK” Series, edited by Jon Curwen (the 
Music harmonised by James TURLE, Esq., Organist of West- 
mineter Abbey), is provided in the earnest hope of uniting the 
Sabbath-School with the great congregation in the service of 


praise. 

Edition J contains 520 Hymns and carefully 
selected, in the variety of its subjects, for the C ation 
and Elder Scholars of the Sunday-school, with the addition of 
ninety-nine others peculiarly suited to children. The Hymns 
are printed so as to promote expression in singing. The prin- 
cipal Hymns have Scripture References to assist in the study 

the Hymn before it is learnt by rote. Price EIGHTPENCE. 
Tunes to correspond with this book, with Pianoforte accom- 

ment, in kdition K (123 pieces), Price ONE SHILLING. 
The same in the Sol-fa Notation, Edition T, price, in paper, 
FourPence, in cloth, SIXPENCE, 

Edition A, the Congregational Hymns in large type—about 
seven of them—with the tune to which they are adapted on 
each opening. Price EIGHTEENPENCE, Edition B, the same 
in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, Price EigHTRENPENCE. 

Edition L., Part A, Nine Congregational Anthems, with 


Pianoforte Avcompaniment, price Tworence; part B. three 
ditto, price One Penny. Edition M,. the whole Twelve 
Anthems in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, price THREEKHALF- 
PENCE, 

Edition N, Forty-one Bible Chants (arranged on the - 
ciples of Elocution so as to avoid hurry and LX. 
music in both Notations, price THREEHALFPENCE. Edition O, 
the same, in covers, without music, price TAREEPENCE. 

Edition Q, Chants, Sanctuses, Responses to the Command- 
ments, both Notations, price TWOPENCE, 

Edition G, Sabbath Hymn-book, large type, Ong SHILLING. 
Edition H, the same, with Bible Chants and Canticles, 
SIXTEENPENCE. 

The other Editions are combinations of the above. Edition 
O combines A, L, and N, Two SuiLIIx os. Edition D com- 
bines B, M, aud N, One SHILLING-AND-TENPENCE. Edition 
B combines A, L, and Q, Two SnILLINdS. Edition F com- 
bines B, M, and Q, Two SnIIII NOS. 

A first and second supply may be obtained during the pro- 
sent year at half-price, by application, with cash, to Mr, 
William H. Thodey, Richmond House, Plaistow, London, E. 

TESTiMONIES, 
It seems to me that both Churchmen and Nonconformists 
may meet pleasurably on the common ground of this 
Psalmody. . . . The collection is an admirable one on the 
whole, greatly varied, and compreh of our very 
t hymns, not often to be found in company.”—From the 


Rev. George Butterworth, Incumbent of Deerhurst, near 
Tewkesbury. 


Lam delighted with the success of my teaching on — 
since adopting the Hymn-book with Scripture — y 
scholars loved their Hymn-books before, but now as now. The 
Divine does most assuredly rest upon ite union with 
the Bible.”—From Mr. Wm. Hughes, National School, Minera, 
near Wrexham, 

London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


and 


JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER beg to announce that they have made arrangements 


with the BICRNTENARY COMMITTEB to PUBLISH Dr. VAUGHAN’S MEMORIAL VOLUMRB, which is now in 
the Press, and Will be published with all speed in a CHEAP and HANDSOME VOLUME, OCTAVO. 


| SECOND THOUSAND. 
In crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 414 pp., with Frontis- 
piece, &c., 


JOSEPH ALLEINE; His Companions 


and Times. 
| A Memorial of Black Bartholomew, 1662. 
By CHARLES STANFORD, Author of “Central Truths,” &0. 


“ Mr. Stanford pa his task in a scholarly and 
Christian fashion.“ 


ritish Quarterly, 
A very interesting volume.“ The London Review, 
«+ ft is very long since @ book was 


ven to the — of 
Nonoonformist biography of such solid worth and absorbing 
attraction,”—Nonconformist, 


the Reformation,“ & 


The thanks not o 
country, are due to Mr 
pictured Church and State two hundred years ago. — Patriot. 


of the Nonoonforming community, but of all who are interested in the 
ughton, for the ability, the impartiality, the fidelity, and the Christian 


an Ejected Nonconformist M 
ag BOWRING CRANCG, 
* . 4 


A STORY OF PURITAN LIFE. 
In One Vol., crown 8vo, price 6a, 6d., cloth lettered, 


TROUBLOUS TIMES; 


or, Leaves from the Note-book of the Rev. Mr. John Hicks, 


inister, of 1670-1. Transcribed by 


With an Introduction 


ANFO — — * 


W 
. : A1 and 
The incidents are all true, t 


could be 
like the 
the w 

“ A 
story is 
Standar d. 


of the work, and can most thoroughly commend 

in which it has been executed.” —Nonoonformist. 
44 of Puritan life. Every page of the 

marked by something to instruct or interest.’’—Britiah 


Second Thousand, in crown 8vo, price 7s. Gd. cloth lettered, 
CHURCH AND STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO; 
1 History of Ecclesiastical Affairs from 1660 to 1668. By JOHN STOUGHTON, Author of Ages of Christendom before 


„Mr. Btoughton’s is the best history of the Ejection of the Puritans that has yet been written.“ North British Review. 
‘* Nearly every page of his historical essay contains proof of independent research 


and cautious ind . -Atbensum. 
ous his 
apirit with w 


Fourth Thousand, price 2d., or 12s. per 100, 
PLL TELL YOU. 
An Answer to “How did they get there?” 
A Tractate touching the Ejected of 1668. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
By the same Author, 
Fourteenth Thousand, pries Id., or 7s. per 100, 
THE CASE OF THE EJECTED 
MINISTERS OF 1662. 


FOR GENERAL OI 


, 


j 


| 
| 


ROULATION. 
REV. SAMUEL MARTIN'’s ADDRESS. 
Cheap Bdition, price 1d, er 7h per 100, 
CONFORMITY & NONCONFORMITY 
IN 1862. 
By SAMUEL MARTIN. 
Fifth Thousand, price SI 


QT. JAMES’S HALL ADDRESSES. 


By Rev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D.; Rev. JOHN 
STOUGHTON, ALFRED ROOKER, Neg., Rev. JOHN ED- 
MOND, D. D., and Rev. JAMES SPENCK, D.D. 


. A New Edition, price d., : 
PALMER’S PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ 


With Preface by the late Rev. Dr. PY EB SMITH. 
„ One Hundred Copies for Two Pounds. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


CATECHISM:. 


PROFESSOR GODWIN'’S CONGREGATIONAL 
LECTURE. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 68. cloth, 
CHRISTIAN FAITH: 
Its Nature, Object, Causes, and Effects, 
By JOHN H. GODWIN. 


worthy of a place by the side of the best treatises on the sub- 
ject.” —Journal of Sacred Literature. 


twenty years,”—Christian Spectator. 


00 It displays considerable ability and originality, and is | 


A STORY FOR YOUNG MEN. 
In small crown 8 ü. price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE JUNIOR OLERE: 
A Tale of City Life, 
By EDWIN HODDER, 
With Preface by W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


‘It is a good book to place in the hands of youth about to 
pass through the snares which lie in the path of such in all 
our great cities.”—British Quarterly Review. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 
In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 88. Gd. cloth lettered, 13 
THE WEST INDIES: their Social and Religious Condition. 
By EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, | 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. _ 
„We have no hesitation in saying that it is the most valuable work on the Weet Indies that has been written the last 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 18, St, Paul's-ohurchyard. 


Fifth Edition, cloth, red edges, price 18. 6d., 
ö [ss NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach's Text by SAMUEL SHARPE. 
London: J. Russell Smith, Soho-square. 


First issue of 10,000 copies, sewed, 6d., 


A LETTER to J, 8 8, Eag, on 
HOMCOPATHY, by Jonx Epps, M. D., in reply to Sir 
Benjamin Bradie, Bart. 


London: James 112, Great Russell-street, 48, Thread 
needle-street, and 17h ai * 


EE 


ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


(ORNERS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the Earliest Period, 
and continued down to the Present Time. In addition to 
their general truthfulness, they are interspersed with faithful 
descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and condition 


of the people, in different epochs of their history. 


„Mies Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
| truthful, narrated the great events of the Histories of Spain 
and 42 Germany, Holland, and Belgium, and other 

countries, might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
| parents as weil as children. The language is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from childish 


insipidity that an adult may read it with pleasure.“ — 
Athenseum. N 


ORNERS HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 9s. 6d. bound. Fift th Thousand. New 
Edition, with Plates, Maps, Pic C logical Table of 
the Monarchs of England and Llustrations of the Principal 
Events, and Index. With Questions, 4s, 


GoORNERS HISTORY of GREECE, after 


the same approved style as her Rome,” with Ques- 


tions, 8a, Map and Chronological Table and Index. 15th 
Thousand. 


ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign Authorities Dr. Arnold, 
Niebuhr, Keightley, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Ques- 


tions, 38. 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronological Table and 


Index. 


„This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the dis- 
coveries and comments freely adopted. Herald. 


RNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 28. 6d. 
bound, 13th Thousand, Plates, Map, Chronological 
Index, With 86. 


Table, aud 
COoRNEES HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
2s. 6d. bound ronological Table, and 


Index, Sixteenth Thousand, With Questions, 3x. 


’ 
, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


EvxRx CHILD'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


| 


and W of the Children of Israel from 
Promised 


ORNERS HISTORY of 
2s, 6d. bound. — Ma 
4 Twenty-first Thousand. 


Price ls. each, post free; or in cloth boards, 1s. 6d., 


| Ag CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

With to each tor, to the Junlor 
Classes. By Miss Con nan. Price ls. sewed ; or 18. 6d, cloth, 
with the Map coloured, 


VERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 

With Map, and Questions for Examination at end of 

each . By Rowan Farr. Adapted for Junior 
Classes. or cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


FRANCE. 
Chronological Table, aud 
ew Edition With Ques- 


With Seventy Portraits and Map. Same and 


approved style as the above Histories. By Epwaap Vaan. 


VERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
With Two Maps—Palestine in the Time of our —— 
With Questions as Rome,” 1s, and Is. 6d. 


VERY CHILD’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
7 Poca Map same style and aize aa Rome.” ke and 


APA and MAMA’S EASY LESSONS in 
i caatltiiuks akan 
“Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.”—Hvangelical 


NCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. 
2 
Gegen Table and Inde ( Tw 


Maps. 
ARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE eee in form of an easy 
Cotechiam, — Rested of Newest and most Useful 
Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Phenomena of Nature, 14th Edition. 1s. 6d., cloth boards, 


HARLES BUTLERS GUIDE to GEO- 
GRAPHY. A New and Concise Description of the Five 
Great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions, and the Characteristics of their lnhabi- 
tanta. New Edition, improved by E. Farr, 18th Thousand. 
ed. in cloth; or, with the use of the Globes and Seven 
Glyphographic Maps, 28, bound in cloth boards. 


— Wholesale Bible pad Prana ek Warehouse, li. Lad: 


| 
| 


— — 


—— e 


— 
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Ape. 20, THE _NONCONFORMIST._ — 


- 


CHAPPELL 


L & OOes 


NEW ROOMS, 


50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


| 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


a OF EVERY DESOCRTPTION, 


FOR SALE 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


OR HIRE. 


: These beautiful Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., 
and form a collection unequalled by that of any other Establishment. 


The Instruments are classified in the following manner :— 
ROOM No. 1—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 


ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY to SIXTY GUINEAS. 
ROOM No. 3.—-PIANOFORTES from NI to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; 


a also HARMONIUM 


of the best kinds. 


ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 
ROOMS No. 5, 6, 7, and 8, sre appropriated to PIANOFORTES Bud HARMONIUMS for HIRE, and 


include 


nstruments of every kind, by ALRXAXD RN, Broapwoop, CoLTLARD, Erarp, &e. 


4 | Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by every recognised maker, and of 
| forming a far more correct judgment of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different 
factories, the acoustic properties of which necessarily differ greatly, and frequently deceive the ear even of the 


q most skilful. 


An 


i Five to Eighty-five Guineas. 
{ satisfaction. 


| The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’S Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An 
: immense assortment may be seen, suitable to the School-Room, Church, or Drawing-Room, ranging in price from 


trument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire 


A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 1862 


PRIZE MEDAL 


j AWARDED TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 


| CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO : a very elegant 


Pianoforte, of » small dige, but with the full compass, check and 
T E-, Een, ua Meets 
ere 
Price 25 Guineas, either in rosewood or walnut. Height, 3ft. Ain. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE 


PIANOFORTE,—To amateurs erring the English tone of the BROAD- 
WOOD and COLLARD qualite, the English’ Model will be found the most 


perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate The action is of the 
same simple descri as the above makers therefore especially ada 
to the 1 the more complicated —— are l te 


ae Gognnt 888 with 12 ag in 222 2 a 
struments Guineas, price 35 Guineas, splendid walnut (similar 
other 60-Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas, 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, 


50 Guineas; or, in handsome walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument 
(unlike other Cottage Pianofortes) Three Strings, and the fullest Grand 


rosewood, the touch elastic, and the repetitionvery rapid. No 
has hitherto been made in England 
same price. Every rr 


within twelve months of the purchase, 
SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES and HAR. 


HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every 
as Me at 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 


HARMONIUMES. 
NEW FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEX- 


ANDRE, the best of all makers. In oak case, with a compass of Fonr 
Octaves. Perfect for the Cottage, School, or Choir. Price Five Guineas. At 
CHAPPELL’S 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEX- 


ANDRE. with Five Octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. These Instru- 
ments are lower in price, and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. Do- 
ane Lists sent on application to CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond- 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of 


keys, by ALEX ANDRE.—No. 1, with double key-board, 8 stops, and 34 rows of 
vibrators, in rosewood case, 45 Guineas. No. 2, with double key-board, 22 
stops, and 6 ruws of vibrators, in rosewood or polished oak case, price 70 
* These instruments surpass all others for Church Nr and are 
equally adapted to the Organist’s use in a Drawing- room. They are especially 
— 5 to resist the ill effects of damp, which is too common in 
Churches, and are consequently not liable to derangement. Testimonials to the 


t superiority of the Alexandre Harmoniums, from Professors STERNDALE 
BENN err and Sir GORE OUSELEY; also from Dr. RIMBAULT, Mr. 


GOSS, Mr. TUR Herr ENGEL, and the most eminent Profes-ors and 
an with tall” Descriptive Lists, will be forwarded on application to 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS. 
No. 1. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood case ey 
„ 2. Eight stops, peroussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood cases 35 

„ 8. Sixteen stops, percussion action, additional blower, voix oëleste, &. (the best Har- 


KI 


e 


monium that can be made „„ 60 


An Immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 


50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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